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DIVIDENDS 


Atias Corporation 
Dividend on Common Stock 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a divi- 
dend of 25¢ per share has been 
declared on the Common Stock of 
Atlas Corporation, payable Sep- 
tember 5, 1941, to holders of such 
stock of record at the close of busi- 
ness August 11, 1941. 


Dividend No. 20 
on 6% Preferred Stock 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a divi- 
dend of 75¢ per share for the quarter 
ending August 31, 1941, has been 
declared on the 6% Preferred Stock 
of Atlas Corporation, payable Sep- 
tember 2, 1941, to holders of such 
stock of record at the close of busi- 
ness August 11, 1941. 


Water A. Peterson, Treasurer 
July 30, 1941. 


ELEVATOR 
COMPANY 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND No. 171 
CoMMON DIVIDEND No. 135 


A quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share on the Preferred Stock and 
a dividend of 20¢ per share onthe 
no par value Common Stock have 
been declared, payable September 
20, 1941, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on 
August 26, 1941. 


Checks will be mailed. 
C. A. SANFORD, Treasurer 
New York, July 23, 1941. 
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Common DivipEND 
No. 126 


An interim dividend of thirty cents 
(30¢) per share has been declared 
on the outstanding common stock of 
this Company, payable September 2, 
1941, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business August 15, 
1941. Checks will be mailed. 
The Borden Company 
E. L. NOETZEL, Treasurer 


Allegh Ludlum Steel Corporati 
Pittsbureh, Penna. 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation has declared a divi- 
dend of 50c per share on Common Stock of the Corporation 
payable September 30, 1941, to Stockholders of record at 
close of business September 10, 1941. 

A dividend of $1.75 per share on the Preferred Stock 
of the Corporation was declared also, payable September 2, 
1941, to Stockholders of record at close of business 


August 15, 1941. 
E. J. HANLEY, Sec’y & Treas. 
ANACONDA COPPER MINING CO. 
Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


DIVIDEND NO. 133 
The Board of Directors of the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company has declared a dividend of Fifty Cents (50¢) 
per share upon its Capital Stock of the par value of $50 
Per share, payable September 22, 1941, to holders of 
such shares of record at the close of business at 3 o'clock 
P.M., on Sepember 2, 1941. 
JAS. DICKSON, Secretary and Treasurer 


July 24, 1941 
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Condensed Factographs of Active Over-the-Counter Industrial Stocks 


The tabulation below includes the majority of the most active industrial 
stocks traded over-the-counter. Prices ranges for 1940 are compiled by the 
National Quotation Bureau, Inc., for the National Association of Securities 
Dealers, Inc., and thus may be regarded as “official.” This compilation is pre- 
sented as a reference, and no recommendation of any stock is intended. 


——— 000 Omitted 
Outstanding Capitalization Net Per Share of Common 
Incorporated Executive Business and/or Bonds Pfd. Com. Working Book ee _ i Price Range 
Common Stecks Year—State Office Products $ (shs.) (Par.) Capital Value Earns. Div. Earns. Div. 1940 
Alabama Mills........ 1933—Del. Birmingham, Ala. Light & heavy cotton goods 870 None 428(1) 362 $12.21 fNil None fNil None 3 —1 
American Arch........ 1917—Del. New York, N. Y. Arch brick for locomotives None None 93(n) 910 45.19 $2.50 $2.50 $2.62 $2.50 37%—26 
‘American Bemberg.... 1925—Del. New York, N.Y. Mfg. artificial silks one 35 280(n) 4,341 13.86 3.51 None 1.92 None 20%—11 
American Distilling. . . 1933—Md. New York, N. Y. Distillers; whiskies & gins None 196 30(10) 523 <soe 3.59 None 2.55 None 3%— 1 
‘Amer. Dist. Telegraph. 1901—N. J. New York, N. ¥. Fire, burglar alarms, etc. 41 109(n) «118.58 8.84 5.00 9.63 5.00 106%—110 
American Enka........ 1928—Del. Enka, N. C. Mfg. of rayon yarn None None 73(n) 6,837 44.51 6.02 5.50 5.10 5.00 57%—38 
American Hardware....1902—Conn. New Britain, Conn. Builders hardware, etc. None None 489(25) 10,959 34.10 1.69 1.50 2.12 1.25 26 —17 
‘American Maize Prod..1906—Maine New York, N. Y. Corn products, feeds, meal None 0.1 300(n) 1,840 18.99 2.59 1.25 1.73 1.25 23 —15% 
Arden Farms.........- 1933—Del. Los Angeles, Cal. Milk, cream,ice cream 1,500 64 493(1) 1,429 1.17 0.48 None 0.64 None 25%— 
Arlington Mills cekene 1865—Mass. Boston, Mass Men’s suiting *4,350 None 97(n) 4,834 122.72 .99 None m4.52 0.50 32 —17 
Art Metal Construction.1913—-Mass. Jamestown, N. Mfg. office furniture one None 8(10) 3,160 19.94 0.99 1.05 2.79 1.50 18%—10 
Autocar Company...... 1 Pa. ore, Pa. Mfg. trucks; army orders 758 9 195(10c) 52 25.51 1.36 None 1.89 None 16 —5 
B/G Stores........... 925—Del Chicago, Ill. Chain of 45 restaurants None s 80(n) 14 1.31 0.74 None 0.68 0.25 2%— 3 
any Ly ““A’’. .1889—Del. Passaic, N. J. Fabrics, neckwear Pfd. 177 A226 50(1) 5,326 sas 1.70 None 1,22 Non z3%— 1 
Brown & Sharpe ae. 1868—R. I. Providence, R. I. Machine tools, cutters, etc. None None 138(50) 10,608 136.40 19.62 12.00 28.82 21.00 191 —139 
Buckeye Steel Cast... 1894—Ohio Columbus, O. Castings for rail equip. None 23 236(n) 2,999 10.9 2.16 1.00 2.72 1.75 21%—12% 
Janoee 1911—-Del. Philadelphia, Pa. Business papers-services None None 41.0(10) 791 4.80 0.48 0.30 0.56 0.50 4 — 
“Cola Bot. New York, N. Y. Bottle & sell Coca-Cola 41 None 245(n) 670 16.03 3.72 0.50 4.17 2.00 96%—i8 
Columbia Baking...... > Atlanta, Ga. - Bread and cakes None 70 49(n) 395 Nil 2.29 1.00 2.13 1.00 3 — 
Crowell-Collier ....... 1920—Del. New York, N. ¥. Magazines and books None & 752(n 8,808 16.28 2.09 2.00 2.01 2.00 28%—17 
Cuban-Am. Manganese. 1928—Del. New York, N. ¥. Mining Cuban manganese None aa 95 2,187 5.09 0.75 None 1.12 0.50 9 — 
Dentists’ Sup. (N.Y.).1899—-N. Y. New York, N.Y. False teeth; dental sup. None 7 300(10) 99) 14.38 4.04 3.75 2.96 3.25 63%4—50 
Dictaphone Corp......1923—-N. Y. New York, N.Y. Dictating machines, etc. None 7 128(n) 1,885 13.07 3.37 2.75 3.40 2.25 40%—24 
Dixon (J.) Crucible...1868—N. J. Jersey City, N. J. Lead pencils, graphite None None 50(100) 3,409 113.32 D1.03 1.00 2.16 2.00 30 —18 
Domestic Finance..... 1930—Del. Chicago, Ill. Small loans; 36 offices 1,750 143 310(n) inne one 04.31 None 4.91 None 29 —2#6 
Dun & Bradstreet..... 1930—Del. New York, N. Y. Mercantile credit sources one 42 480(n) 6,100 Nil Lr 3.00 °. 2.50 33%—30% 
Eastern Sugar Asso... 1933—Md. Caguas, P. R. Sugar cane & raw sugar None 107 143(1) 1,678 Nil fD0.45 None fD1.96 None 13%— 5 
Farnsworth Tel. & Rad. 1938—Del. Fort Wayne, Ind. Radios, phonographs, tele. None None 1,401(1) 4 1.56 dD0.06 None dD0.53 None 3%— 1 
Fishman (M. H.) Stores 1927—Del. New York, N. Y. Operates 5c to $1 cha 142 1 150(1) 816 7.53 1.07 0.60 1.09 0.60 8%— 6 
Foundation Company...1902—N. Y. New York, N.Y. Engineering & contract. None None 150(1) 441 Nil D0.87 None D0.86 None 6%— 1 
Garlock Packing...... 1905—N. Y. Palmyra, N. Y. Mfg. mechanical packings 375 None 209(n) 2,368 21.63 4.80 2.50 5.41 3.25 58 —40 
General Machinery. ...1928—Del. Hamilton, Ohio Diesel engines; machinery None 21 201(n) 2,923 17.41 2.65 1.00 4.36 1.50 24 —17 
— > & wis Fond du Lac, Wis. Milling & drilling mach. None None 300(2) 1,911 9.53 1.98 1.50 1.65 2.00 165%—14 
oe 3 not en Brooklyn, N. Y. Ice cream products one None 350(1) 24 2.17 0.58 0.50 0.34 0.25 3% id 
Graton x% ‘Kni ight 192 . Worcester, Mass. Hides leather, tanning 716 36 83(n) 2,676 10.02 0.32 None 0.40 None 5 —8 
Great Lakes Steamship. 1924—Del. Syracuse, N. Y. Transportation Gt. Lakes None None 120(n 1,812 65.24 4.03 4.00 3.69 3.75 45%—29 
Harrisburg Steel...... 1899—Penn,. Harrisburg, Pa. Steel cylinders, etc. None None 182(5) 142 10.93 0.62 0.20 1.89 0.90 15 — : 
Harvill Die... 1939—Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. Aviation die castings None None 500(1) 71 1.00 None _r0.12 None z3%— 
Hearst Cons. Pub :1930—Del. San Francisco, Cal. Holding Co., periodicals 11,535 A1,930 2,000(n) 0.69 0.43% 1.1 0.43% z6%— 
Interstate Bakeries... .1937—Del. Kansas City, Mo. Wholesale bakers, 16 cities 2,235 69 306( 824 Nil D0.41 None D0.48 None 1%— 1 
Jonas & Naumburg....1922—N. ¥. New York, N.Y. Hatter fur for felts one None 1,298 5.00 10.38 0.10 0.70 2%— 1% 
King-Seeley Corp..... 1919—Mich. Ann Arbor, Mich. Automobile accessories, etc. 70 None 237 (1 910 7.07 1.10 0.50 n0.86 0.80 9%— 6 
Landers, Frary & Clark. 1853—Conn. New Britain, Conn. Household utensils None None 417(25) 11,422 39.33 1.57 1.50 1.35 1.50 29%4—21 
Lawrence Port. Cement. 1898—Pa. Northampton, Pa. Cement and lime None None 75(n 1,222 85.30 1.57 1.00 0.59 None 17%— 9 
Mallory (P.R.)........ 1928—Md. Indianapolis, Ind. Ignition contacts; cond. 500 None 288(n) 1,206 8.45 1.61 0.55 2.12 1.00 14%—9 
Marlin-Rockwell ...... 1934—Del. Jamestown, N. Y. Steel balls and bearings None None 364(1) 5,276 22.38 4.89 4.00 7.17 6.00 60%—40 
Merck & Co., Inc..... 1934—N. J. Rahway, N. J. Medicinal chemicals one 46 300(1) 7,847 24.46 5.21 1.75 7.28 2.25 80%—43 
xMo. Kan. Pipe Line 1998 Wilmington, Del. Controls pipe lines None 1,594 B847(1) 0.40 None 0.49 None 25%— 3% 
National Casket....... 1890—N. Y. Boston, Mass. Caskets & burial acces. None 57 63(n) 5,635 70.03 £D1.82 1.50 £D1.06 1.00 7 —7 
National Paper & Type. 1900—N. J. New York, N. Y. Export printing equip. None 14 64(1) 1,284 1.67 h0.58 0.25 h2.34 0.25 54— 2% 
New Britain Machine. . 1895—Conn. New Britain, Conn. Spindle screw machines None None 140(n) 1,892 26.25 2.44 2.25 8.68 4.00 47 —30 
Ohio Match........... 1936—Del. New York, N. Y. Book and box matches None None 190(n) 047 33.10 9.92 0.50 0.64 0.24 138%— 8 
Pan American Match. .1937— New York, N. Y. Book and box matches None None 138(25) 2,898 35.12 q1.13 1.00 0.56 0.50 17%—10% 
Permutit Company..... 1930—Del. New York, N. Y. Water rectifying equip. None None 240(1) 879 5.58 0.71 0.50 1.14 0.75 5%— 4% 
Petroleum Ht. & Pr..1919—Del. Stamford, Conn. Oil burners ; fuel oil 88 None 912(2) 2,091 4.40 fD0.56 None [0.48 None 3Y%— 1% 
Pilgrim Exploration... 1937—Del. Houston, Texas Leases on oil fields None None 454(1) 43 Nil D0.40 None D0.17 None 3 —1% 
Piper Aircraft........ 1937—Penn. Lock Haven, Pa. Light aircraft & parts 63 19 136(1) 500 3.77 j0.91 None jl.07 None 29%—7 
SS Sea 1923—N. J. Arlington, N. J. Airplane & marine parts None None 120(n) 26 5.34 .73 0.20 1.37 None 15%— 8' 
Remington Arms...... 1920—Del. Bridgeport, Conn. Small-arms ammunition None 36 7,493(1) 10,298 2.34 0.16 0.10 0.23 0.18 6 —3 
Safety Car Ht. & Lt.. 1939—Del. New Haven, Conn. Railway light. & air-cond. None None 94(50) 787 69.35 3.63 3.50 3.04 3.00 65%4—36 
Savannah Sugar....... 1916—N. Y. Savannah, Ga. Mfg. packaged sugars None None 218(1) 4,037 23.06 2.15 2.00 2.13 2.00 33%—25 
Skenandoa Rayon...-...1925—Del. Utica, N. Y. Viscose rayon yarn None 5 343(5) 1,687 11.30 0.56 None 0.72 0.25 —2 
Standard Screw....... 1900—N. J. Chicago, Ill. Mfg. machine screws, parts None 1 283 (20) 4,343 33.24 2.53 1.50 <a 2.85 414%—82 
Stanley Works........ 1852—Conn. New Britain, Conn. Mfg. hardware & tools None 126 480(25) 13,610 41.04 3.99 2.55 4.11 2.60 55%—35% 
Stromberg-Carlson ....1914—N. Y. Rochester, N. Y. Switchboards, radios None 8 273(n) 2,607 15.88 DO.06 None 0.47 None — 2 
Sylvania Industrial....1932—Va. New York, N. Y. Cellophane wrap. materials None None 4 2,737 20.66 3.18 1.25 2.74 1.25 25%—15 
TR. OB. Joonsc0 he 1936—Del. New York, N. ¥. Feminine hygienic prod. None None 296(1) 124 2.66 0.57 None 0.33 None 7%— 1 
Taylor-Wharton I. & 8.1891—N. J. High Bridge, N. J. Mfg. alloy steel castings 975 os 85(n) 1,218 29.30 D0.55 None 2.78 None 11%— 5 
Tennessee ucts....1917—Tenn. Nashville, Tenn. Mfg. iron, coke & chem. 1,074 None 627 (5) 838 Nil 0.04 None 0.42 None 2%— 1 
Thompson Auto. Arms. 1939—Del. New York, N. Y. Mfg. sub-machine guns None None 253 (1) 75 2.11 r0.70 None k13.57 5.50 29%— 9 
SR, GRR .vbcccccecss 1922—N. Y. New York, N. ¥Y. Publishers of Time, Life 3,000 None 236(n) 13,530 24.27 13.63 7.00 14.80 8.00 181 —115 
Timm Aircraft........ 1936—Cal. Glendale, Cal. Plastic planes; parts one None 841(1) Nil DO0.12 None... None 22%— % 
Tokheim Oil T. & P. aoee~ine. Ft. Wayne, Ind. Gasoline & oil pumps None és 196(5) 1,570 .87 2.04 1.25 1.96 1.00 15%—10 
Trico Products........ Buffalo, N. Y. Auto windshield wipers None t417 u210(n) 6,743 31.87 8.49 2.50 10.13 2.50 37%—28 
Triumph Explosives. . 1933 —Ma Elkton, Md. Explosives ; elec. devices None None 413(2) a224 a2.87 gD0.21 0.20 820.3 0.25 3%— 3 
Un. Artists Theatre Cir. 1926—Md. New York, N. Y. Operation of theatres 1,811 600(n) 547 5.25 h0.007 None h0.29 None 1%4%— 4 
United Drill & T. “‘B’’ 1926—Mich. Chicago, I Metal-working tools, drills None A261 B469(n) 1,84: 1.18 0.40 one 1.36 None h— 4 
United Piece Dye W..1912—N.J. Lodi, N. J. Textile dyers & finishers None 66 900(n) 258 Nil D0.92 None *... None %—1/16 
Veeder-Root ......... 1928—Conn. Hartford, Conn. Counting & comp. devices None None 200(n) 2,234 22.61 4.50 4.00 5.07 4.5 64%4—46 
Warner & Swasey..... 1928—Ohio Cleveland, Ohio Machine tools; lathes None None 803(n) 3,672 9.6 v2.32 v1.33 v4.20 v0.60 ost 22 
Welch Grape Juice....1903—-N. Y. Westfield, Y. Grape juice and jams None 6 145(250) 983 13.16 h2.38 w1.30 w1.30 
West Indies Sugar....1932—Del. New York, N. Y. Sugar plantations, mills 4,200 32 951(1) 9,734 24.50 j1.31 None j1.65 None 9% 
Wickwire Spencer Steel. 1925—Del. New York, N. Y. Wire; wire woven prod. 1,821 None 459 (10) 555 34.22 D0.51 None 0.03 None 6%— 2% 
New York, x. Y. Sewing machines; parts None None 30(50) 1,248 62.07 6 None re None 8%—5 
New York, N. Y. Table, commercial salt None None 20(100) 3.00 2.502 43%—40 
York, Pa. Refrigeration, air-cond. 5,811 53 61(n 7,607 182.15 jD3.46 None j0.68 None 4%— 1% 
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of protection. 


Mace of the confusion which is 
evident among investors who are 
seeking inflation hedges arises from 
the vagueness of their ideas as to 
what “inflation” means. Practically 
everyone associates the word with a 
sharp rise in prices, although it has 
frequently been pointed out that the 
major inflation of the late 1920s was 
not accompanied by any rise in the 
general price level. 


MODERATE INFLATION? 


It is generally admitted, even in 
Washington, that some degree of in- 
flation is inevitable as the national 
economy comes more and more under 
the domination of the defense pro- 
gram. But no one knows just how 
much inflation lies ahead, or just what 
form inflationary developments will 
assume. In order to have some basis 
for discussion, let us make one as- 
sumption that seems to be fairly well 
supported by current and prospective 
conditions—that the cost of living will 
advance from 25 to 50 per cent (com- 
pared with 1940) over the next two 
or there years. 

Even a 50 per cent jump in living 
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Which are the 
Inflation 


Searches for perfect inflation hedges are doomed to 
futility. But substantial advantages can be gained 
by differentiating between situations which are vul- 
nerable, and investments which afford some measure 


est 


costs would not be _ exceptionally 
drastic, considering the magnitude of 
armament expenditures scheduled for 
1942 and 1943. Cost-of-living indexes 
rose 100 per cent from 1915 to 1920. 
A rise of 50 per cent would be the 
equivalent of a decline of one-third in 
the purchasing power of the dollar. 


Best Inflation Hedges 


Selected Stocks of Companies Rep- 
resentative of the Best Type 
of Inflation Hedges 

Air Reduction 
Allied Chemical & Dye 
Amerada Corporation 
Freeport Sulphur 
Great Western Sugar 
International Salt 
Kennecott Copper 
Monsanto Chemical 
New Jersey Zinc 
Phillips Petroleum 
United Carbon 
Westvaco Chlorine 


Finfoto 


Bonds and mortgages represent a 
claim upon a fixed amount of dollars, 
as to both principal and interest. The 
position of high grade preferred stocks 
is similar; although they are techni- 
cally an equity security, dividend 
claims are usually limited to a stated 
number of dollars per year, and the 
return to the holder cannot exceed 
this rate regardless of size of the earn- 
ings of the company represented. 


BONDHOLDERS LOSE 


If the purchasing power of these 
dollars declines by one-third, the net 
effect upon the investor dependent 
upon fixed income securities for his 
living is the same as though the price 
level had remained unchanged and the 
coupon or dividend payments re- 
ceived on his investments reduced by 
33 1/3 per cent. The effect upon 
prices of high grade bonds—which 
are still selling close to their record 
highs—would, of course, be consider- 
able. In the 1915-1920 inflation bonds 
of good investment quality declined 
20 points or more. However, for the 
true investor, market action would be 
less serious than the decline in real 
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income resulting from the reduced 
buying power of his interest dollar. 

In the speculative divisions of the 
bond market, increased business ac- 
tivity will be more important than 
the effects of a rising price level in 
an inflationary trend. This has al- 
ready been illustrated by the rise in 
speculative rail bonds and a number 
of other low grade issues, which could 
easily continue for some months be- 
fore the beneficial effects of rising 
business volume are more than coun- 
terbalanced by increased operating 
costs. But in the later stages of,an in- 
flation industries having a high ratio 
of labor costs to gross revenues are 
in a vulnerable position, since the high 
cost of living generates successive de- 
mands for wage increases. 

Bonds of the more speculative types 
need not be ruled out of portfolios 
constructed to compensate for infla- 
tionary trends; successful results de- 
pend upon the timing of purchases 


COMING ARTICLES 


An Appraisal of Over 200 
Low Priced N. Y. Curb Stocks 
> - 


Analyzing the Status of 
Atlantic Coast Line 


and sales and adequate information 
on the earning factors affecting indi- 
vidual companies. Although the field 
of selection in convertible bonds is 
limited, and coupon rates are general- 
ly low, there are a few issues in this 
group which qualify as _ inflation 
hedges. Here, the possibilities for 
price appreciation reflecting enhanced 
value of the conversion option offset 
the prospective decline in the pur- 
chasing power of the coupon pay- 
ments. 

In a search for inflation hedges, at- 
tention is usually concentrated upon 


common stocks. In contrast to bonds 
and other evidences of debt, they 
represent ownership of assets and an 
unlimited potential claim on earnings, 
and not merely the right to certain 
amounts of dollars at specified times, 
Equities of extractive enterprises 
have always been favored. ““Commod- 
ity” and “inventory” stocks are also 
given special attention, but this group 
—as well as the equities of high-cost 
producers in the mining division— 
have many pitfalls, and ventures in 
the more speculative issues in these 
categories often prove unfortunate, 
even in times of sharply rising price 
levels. The record of the numerous 
classifications of stocks representing 
manufacturing industries varies great- 
ly. Depending upon the characteristics 
of the particular industry and of the 
forces which govern the development 
of the inflationary movement, manu- 
facturing enterprises show divergent 
(Please turn to page 23) 


Economic War Snags Silk Hosiery Outlook 


ies war has broken out in 
earnest between the United States and 
Japan. And what happens in the light- 
ning exchange of official blows be- 
tween Washington and Tokyo will 
determine whether U. S. women will 
continue to wear silk stockings. 

Briefly, the picture is this: Between 
85 and 90 per cent of all silk im- 
ported by us is used in the domestic 
hosiery industry. Over the few years, 
practically all of the dollar exchange 
realized by Japan from this activity 
has been used to purchase oil in this 
country. But now, with the Presi- 
dent’s “freezing” order, this trade has 
stopped. Obviously, the Japanese are 
not going to ship silk here unless they 
are assured of export licenses to util- 
ize their balances as formerly. 

Aside from a profound future ef- 
fect on the fairer sex, this develop- 
ment is of vital concern to some 100,- 
000 workers in about 500 hosiery 
mills using silk. For our supplies of 
the material are low. Last week, the 
National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers estimated an overall 
stock sufficient for only seven months. 
That includes everything—raw silk, 
silk hosiery grey goods (knitted hos- 
iery which had not been dyed), and 
finished hosiery in the hands of mills 
or distributors. 


Why not use nylon? There isn’t 
enough. Right now, it’s accounting for 
only about 15 per cent of total wom- 
en’s full-fashioned hosiery produc- 
tion. And facilities now building won’t 
do much better than double this next 
year. Rayon? So far, its use in ladies’ 
stockings had been negligible. There 
has been considerable progress here 
on an experimental basis. But those 
hose that have been marketed can’t 
compete with silk or nylon for looks. 
Aside from that, however, there isn’t 
enough rayon available to bridge the 


gap. 


Something to Keep 
in Mind 


ee to some belief, vir- 
tual cessation of trade relations 
between Japan and the United 
States is of no direct concern 
to the variety chains. The sim- 
ple reason is that these mer- 
chandisers have long ceased to 
trade with Japan at all. Wool- 
worth, as a matter of fact, 
bought less than % of 1 per 
cent of its requirements out- 
side the United States in 1940. 


There is still a possibility that the 
United States and Japan will modify 
their recent action so as to permit lim- 
ited imports of silk on the one hand 
and limited exports of oil on the other. 
But a return to the recent status quo 
is highly doubtful. 

As far as silk is concerned, what, 
then, are the alternatives? A price 
ceiling has already been established. 
The next step is expected to be the 
taking over of all stocks by the Gov- 
ernment and subsequent allocation to 
consumers. In this connection, it should 
be remembered that silk is needed for 
parachute cloth and for smokeless 
powder bags. In the first, nylon and 
Fortisan (Celanese’s high-tenacity 
acetate yarn) can be substituted. But 
there is no satisfactory substitute yet 
for the second. 

So the hosiery industry is plan- 
ning on the basis of a “highly re- 
stricted” silk situation. For one thing, 
that will mean use of rayon or cotton 
in the tops and the heel and toe of 
stockings, while nylon or silk goes 
into the middle. That procedure is 
capable of spreading existing supplies 
by a good margin. And after that? 

The industry—to say nothing of 
the “American Girl”—will have to 
make the best of whatever textiles, 
natural or synthetic, are at hand. 
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Chemical 
Industry 
Operating 


Capacity 


Finfoto 


Defense program assures new sales records despite pros- 
pective restrictions in demand from consumer goods indus- 
tries. But profit expansion is largely a question of taxes. 


chemical industry's position in 
the defense program was very aptly 
defined by President Queeny of Mon- 
santo Chemical, in a recent letter to 
stockholders, in which he stated: “It 
might be said that the chemical indus- 
try is the second line of defense. It is 
a supplier of raw materials that are 
vital in the production of the great 
variety of material used by the mili- 
tary in modern warfare. Our defense 
depends on the products of the metal, 
textile, rubber, plastics, explosives, 
and companion industries, all of which 
are dependent upon the chemical in- 
dustry for the maintenance of their 
standards.” 


WAR BENEFICIARIES? 


This peculiar situation also ex- 
plains why important chemical pro- 
ducers are rather infrequently found 
among the direct beneficiaries of gov- 
ernment contracts under the defense 
program. On the other hand, virtual- 
ly none of the contracts for war ma- 


tériel and the various other products 
required for defense can be fulfilled 
without the use of chemicals in one 
form or another at some stage of the 
manufacturing or construction pro- 
cess. 

Currently the industry is experi- 
encing capacity operations in prac- 
tically all divisions. Total sales vol- 
ume for 1941 is expected to top last 
year’s output by 20 per cent or more, 
although gains of course will show 
wide variations among individual 
companies. 

The different indexes measuring 
the pulse of this industry fully sup- 
port this assumption. For instance, 
the Federal Reserve Board’s index of 
chemical production (1935-1939=—= 
100) stood at 121 last January and 
by May had advanced to 140. For 
the same period the employment in- 
dex for the industry (1923-1925— 
100) rose from 154 to 167 and the 
payroll index (same basis) advanced 
from 188 to 222. 


Coming restrictions in consumers’ 
goods industries that are normally 
large users of chemicals should have 
little or no adverse effect upon this 
trend. Volume of production today 
is determined only by the physical 
capacity of the plants, because the de- 
fense industries’ needs are such as 
to require all that can be produced at 
the present time. In addition, the 
chemical industry will be called upon 
to manufacture many of the substi- 
tutes for materials requisitioned for 
the defense program. 


TAX EFFECTS 


The current upward trend in pro- 
duction and sales volume means cor- 
respondingly higher profits—before 
taxes, of course—and in many in- 
stances such gains may well amount 
to 50 per cent or more over last year. 
But the higher imposts under the 
1941 Revenue Act make the picture 
less rosy for the investor. One lead- 

(Please turn to page 24) 


STATISTICAL POSITION OF LEADING CHEMICAL PRODUCERS 


r-Net Sales— 
1940 


Company: 1939 
Air Reduction ........ $27.6 $36.4 
Allied Chemical & Dye(b)168.0 (b)177.2 
American Cyanamid .. (c) (c) 
Atlas Powder ........ 16.5 20.6 
Columbian Carbon ... 15.2 16.1 
Commercial Solvents. . 14.4 15.8 
du Pont de Nemours.. 298.8 359.1 
Hercules Powder ..... 41.0 52.4 
Heyden Chemical .... (c) (c) 
Mathieson Alkali ..... 11.0 12.4 
Monsanto Chemical .. 43.0 45.6 


Union Carbide & Carbon 170.3 231.4 


_ a—Based on $2 indicated 1941 rate. 
income. 
ment to full 1940 taxes. 
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‘ b—Gross sales.- 
h—After special contingency reserves equal to %c a share. 
1—Operating income after taxes. 


(Sales figures in millions of dollars) 


Net Sales 
Div. paid 
1939 1940 1940 


1941 
$1.98 $2.38 $1.75 $16.4 $24.4 $1.15 $1.30 45 


r— lst 


Net per Share Yield 
half—\ Recent on 190 
1940 1941 Price Dividend 


9.50 9.43 8.00 (c) (c) (c) (c) 168 4.76 
2.07 2.44 (e)2.10 (f)(g)3.7 (f) (g)5.2 (£)0. 54 (f)0.61 41 5.12 
3.82 5.71 4.25 9.2 16.1 2.29 = (i) 3.04 70 6.07 
5.32 5.71 4.60 (c) (c) (f) 1.90 (£)2.03 82 5.61 
0.61 0.91 0.25 (c) (c) 0.39 (i)0.34 11 (m)4.5 55 
7.65 (h)7.17 7.00— 163.0 235.0 4.06  (i)3.75 160— * 4.38 
3.65 4.01 2.85 24.9 34.9 2.30 = (1) 1.95 80 3.56 
5.99 6.26 3.00 (c) (£)2.0 (c)  (£)2.05 80 3.75 
1.12 1.72 1.50 (c) (c) 0.90 1.10 30 5.00 
4.01 4.26 3.00 19.9 30.5 1.70 (i)2.38 91 3.30 
3.86 4.55 2.30 (1)26.7 (1) 30.7 2.15 (i)2.30 70 (n)3.80 


c—Not reported. 


e—Includes $1.50 in conv. pref. stock. f—First three months. g—Operating 
i—After special provisions for higher 1941 taxes. 
m—Based on 50c expected 11 dividend. 


k—After retroactive adjust- 
n—Based on $3 indicated 1941 rate. 
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Changes Common Stock Holdings 
Management Investment Groups* 


(March 31-June 30, 1941) 


The transactions listed in this tabulation are those in which 

the number of buyers exceed the sellers—or sellers exceed 

the buyers—by two or more trusts. Issues which were more 
heavily sold than bought appear in boldface type. 


——BOUGHT—— SOLD——— ——BOUGHT—— SOLD. 
No. of No. of No.of No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of 
Trusts Shares Shares Trusts Trusts Shares Shares’ Trusts 
(see (see (see (see 
Note) Note) Note) Note) 
AGRICULTURAL EQUIPMENT: METALS & MINING: 
None None _ Caterpillar Tractor........... 1,200 2 None None Aluminum Co. of America... 2,050 4(2) 
None None _ Intl. Harvester............... 1,200 2(1) None None International Nickel.......... 2,200 4(2) | 
4(2) 13,400 2(1) 2(1) 3,000 Phelps Dodge................ 11,000 6(2) 
2 2,700 Oliver Farm Eauipment..... None None None None _ St. Joseph Lead.............. 8,700 3(1) 
5(1) 4,500 Anaconda Copper............ 1,000 2 

: AUTOS & AUTO PARTS: 4(2) 3,000 Climax Molybdenum ea eewseee 1,900 2(1) 

; None None Borg Warner................ 2,200 2 METAL FABRICATORS: 

2(1) 2,400 White Motor Co............. None None OILS & PETROLEUM PRODUCTS: 

1(1) 500 Atlantic Refining............. 1,800 4(1) 
AVIATION: None None Humble Oil & Refining...... 3,173 31) 
None None Douglas Aircraft............. 700 8=2(2) 1 1490 Phillips Petroleum .......... 2,400 4 
None None Martin (Glenn L.)........... 1,300 3(1) 3 S00 Amerada Corp............... 400 1 
None None Sperry Corp.................. 2,200 2(1) 5(1) 21,600 Continental Oil (Del.)....... 7,200 2 
1(1) 800 United Aircraft Corp......... 3,200 5 2 6,000 Mid-Continent Pete.......... None None 
None None _ United Airlines Transp....... 500 2(1) None None 
2(1) 7,700 Curtiss-Wright Corp......... None None 4(3) 11,000 Shell Union Oil.............. 2,900 1(1) 

J 13, tandard Oil, Indiana........ 

COM 10 25,785 Standard Oil, N. J............ 2,300  2(1) 
None None Johns-Manville .............. 1,100 2(1) 
None None Pittsburgh Plate PER. cccuws 2,600 3 PUBLIC UTILITIES: 
None None Gypeumm 202) | None None American Tel. & Tel......... 2300 4(3) 
2(2) 1.600 Glidden Co None None 29,200 4(1) 

None None United Corp.................. 13,400 2(1) 
CANS & CONTAINERS: 8(7) 12,065 Detroit Edison**............. 2,746 4(3) 
None None Owens-Illinois Glass.......... 2,300 2 
2(1) 1,400 Anchor-Hocking Glass....... None None RADIO & AMUSEMENT: 

2(1) 12,900 Paramount Pictures.......... None None 

CHEMICALS: 2 None None 

None None ame Chem. & Dye......... = a RAILROADS: 

None None Chicago Gt. West. Rly....... 860 2(2) 
None None Union Carbide............... 3,100 6 3 Top. & S. 
a 5 3,900 Great North., Pfd............ None None 

DRUG PRODUCTS: 2(1) 1,000 Louisville & Nashville....... None None 
4(3) None None 3(1) 3,400 Pennsylvania R.R............ None None 
RAILROAD EQUIPMENT: 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: None None Pullman, Inc***.............. 34,585 8(1) 
2 3,300 General Electric............. 3,100 5(2) 2 600 American Steel Foundries.... None None 
1 500 Westinghouse Elec........... 1,300 3 
RETAIL TRADE & CHAIN STORES: 

NANC KING: 4 6,700 Montgomery Ward.......... 10,100 9(1) 
toning 2 1,600 Sears, Roebuck.............. 5,900 6(3) 
2(1) 10,300 National City Bank, N. Y.... None None | 3(2) 12,700 Marshall, Field.............. 500 1(1) 
FOOD PRODUCTS & BEVERAGES: STEELS: 

2(2) 5,000 Libby, McNeill & Libby..... None None None None Bethlehem Steel............. 4400 4 
None None Inland Steel Co............... 300 

3(1) 9,000 National Dairy Prod......... None None 3 6,100 United States Steel... 7,900 6 

INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT: MISCELLANEOUS: 

2(1) 13,500 Allis Chalmers............... 8,400 4(1) 2 650 Cluett, Peabody ............. None None 

None None _ Ingersoll-Rand .............. 1,300 2 3 6,700 Greyhound Corp.............. None None 

2(2) 700 Babcock & Wilcox.......... None None 3(1) 2,500 N. Y. Shipbuilding****....... None None 


*These 31 individual management groups actually represent 44 investment companies, several trusts frequently being managed by the same group. 
NOTE: The numerals, (1), (2), (3). (4), (5) and (6), indicate the number of trusts that have made entirely new purchases of an issue; or have com- 
pletely eliminated the stock from their portfolios. **Shares of Detroit Edison received as dividend on North American stock. ***Almost all of above 
Pullman disposed of by tender to company at a price of 29. ****500 Founders shares, N. Y. Shipbuilding sold during period. 
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Portfolio Changes Made 
Investment Trusts 


Oils were bought during second quarter, while scattered 
sales of motors, motor accessories and merchandising 


predominated in a_ period of relative inactivity. 


By Henry Ansbacher Long 


D espite the fact that stock prices 


Express, Affiliated Fund, American 


of Chrysler by eight trusts. But no 


) were in the process of rounding out a_ International, and the Chicago Corp- whole-hearted policy was indicated, 
) cyclical bottom during the April- oration—do not publish quarterly and only one company cleaned out its 
, June quarter, investment trusts were portfolio reports. Likewise not in- holdings entirely. While 11,000 
) generally sellers during that period cluded are specialized funds such as_ shares of General Motors were sold 
rather than buyers. Of course, most those investing solely in aviation by four funds, small additions were 
trusts already were heavily commit- stocks or some other individual in- made in three portfolios, all of which 
Hs ted; but inasmuch as those three dustry. were original purchases. 
months saw far-reaching changes in Republic Investors’ transactions An additional reflection on the cut 
) the matter of priorities, wage in- consisted only in the addition of the in car output is found in the ac- 
) creases, a new tax program and the bonds of a reorganization rail, and  cessory field. 1,600 shares of Libbey- 
inauguration of price controls, it was Maryland Fund made no portfolio Owens-Ford Glass were removed 
logical to expect the trust reports to changes. Several other trusts, includ- from the lists of four trusts. Pitts- 
1€ reflect a greater amount of portfolio ed in the survey, however, while burgh Plate Glass, a large supplier 
% revamping than was actually evident. making minor shifts in their common to Chyrsler and other units, as well 
1e stocks, continued to purchase both as to the building trade, was light- 
SLOW ADJUSTMENTS second-grade and recently reorgan- ened in three portfolios. One in- 
, True, having generally had a fair ized or about-to-be reorganized rail- vestment company specializing in 
proportion of their assets in metal road securities. One trust changed chemicals and related lines, noted in 
and oil stocks, many were in a posi- investment managers during the pe- its quarterly report that, after a thor- 
tion to protect themselves to a cer- riod and as its alterations in holdings ough review of its holdings, the 
tain extent against dislocations in- were extensive, they are more indica- one recommendation for a portfolio 
) herent in a rising commodity price tive of a different individual outlook change among 41 issues was the sale 
| structure. But several trust sponsors than a trend. One of the so-called of this company’s stock. 
appeared to be slow in adjusting balanced funds reduced its commit- oruma cain 
. their portfolios to the other far-too- ments in common stocks from 45 to . 
e evident changing conditions. In the 38 per cent of portfolio valuation, Other building shares to be sold, 
case of one group of managers super- slicing its equity holdings generally but merely by a handful of companies, 
: vising two companies with a combined — throughout its list. were Johns-Manville, Sherwin-Wil- 
a portfolio valuation of $50 million, Standard of New Jersey took the liams, and U. S. Gypsum. Two trusts 
e nothing appeared changed except the leadership among the oils, being added made original purchases of Glidden, 
rd addition of shares of Detroit Edison to the portfolios of the greatest num- while three bought small lots of Sim- 
; received as a dividend on North ber of trusts. Ten companies pur- ons, which is supposedly profiting to 
American. stock, and disposition of chased 25,785 shares of this outstand- some degree from war orders. Avia- 
: participating units of Washington ing blue chip. Standard Oil of In- tion manufacturing stocks were sold 
Railway & Electric, received as a dis- diana and Pure Oil were introduced on balance, United Aircraft shares 
tribution from the North American as entirely new issues to four funds. being decreased in five portfolios. 
utility in a previous period. This of New commitments were made of Glenn L. Martin was lightened by 
course is an extreme example, and it Shell Union in three portfolios. three managements, and Sperry and 
is not meant to reflect on many of In dollar value of individual oil Douglas were also reduced. How- 
the managers who were evidently try- securities added, Continental Oil came ever, two funds bought Curtiss- 
ing to do a conscientious job in a second to Jersey, increasing the Wright and one made a new pur- 
very difficult period. petroleum holdings of five companies. chase of 2,000 shares of Boeing. 
While the table on page 6 covers On the other side of the oil picture, Selling again predominated in the 
what we term significant changes in small lots of Phillips Petroleum were merchandising group. Nine trusts 
portfolios of the 44 trusts surveyed, sold by four trusts. Atlantic Refining sold 10,100 shares of Montgomery 
. the greater percentage of transactions and Humble were also decreased in Ward and six sold Sears, three of 
: noted (with the exception of pur- minor amounts in a few portfolios. which cleaned the latter stock out of 


chases of oils) were in such small lots 
that only trends can be indicated. 
Four of the larger companies—Adams 
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Uncertainties created by a reduc- 
tion in automobile output were a ma- 
jor influence in the sale of small lots 


their portfolios. The Tri-Continental 
group were heavy sellers of Penney, 
and National Investors disposed of its 
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entire holdings of this stock. Massa- 


_ chusetts Investors Trust was the only 


company to sell its Woolworth, which, 
in the light of the subsequent dividend 
cut, is worthy of note. Marshall Field 
continued to be the only retail issue 
definitely favored with 12,700 shares 
added to three portfolios. 

Electrical equipments were sold on 
balance. Five companies lightened 
their holdings of General Electric, 
and Westinghouse was decreased in 
three funds. Small lots of chemicals 
were also sold. Union Carbide & Car- 
bon found disfavor among six man- 
agements. DuPont and Allied Chemi- 
cal were decreased in small amounts, 
two trusts cleaning out their entire 
commitments of the former. 

Sellers were definitely to the fore 
among the steels. Increased wages 
and high taxes, combined with rigid 
price restrictions, evidently, influ- 
enced trust managers to a great ex- 
tent. While of not too great import- 
ance when the great amount held by 
the trusts is considered, 7,900 shares 
of U. S. Steel were sold by six com- 
panies. Bethlehem was disposed of 
by four managements, and Inland by 
two. 

Three trusts disposed of their en- 

(Please turn to page 27) 


Streamlining Planned 


Company would reduce capitalization 
to one class of stock, sell some proper- 
ties, give some others to shareholders. 


second member of the Electric 
Bond & Share group to capitulate to 
the demands for simplification by the 
Security & Exchange Commission, 
American Power & Light has an- 
nounced plans for recapitalization and 
segregation of some of its properties. 
Several months ago National Power 
& Light announced that it would 
liquidate in conformance with the 
“death sentence” of the Public Util- 
ity Holding Company Act of 1935. 

American Power & Light’s plan 
involves three principal steps: 1. Re- 
classifying its stocks into a single 
class of common ; 2. Retirement of all 
funded debt ; 3. Distribution of secur- 


ernment. 


Taxes Form Chinese Puzzle 


Waex the new tax bill finally emerges out of Congress 
it will have even more complicated details to vex the taxpayer 
than an octopus has tentacles. When the new tax blanks come 
around to be filled out, they will be like a chinese puzzle, and 
before they are completed there will be many more gray hairs 
blossoming on the cranium of the taxpayers. But so far as 
auditors are concerned, the new tax bill will be their delight, 
for it will add to the need for their services. 

One of the inexplicable things is that Congress, which now 
has struggled for years to prepare tax measures, has never 
paid any attention to simplifying them. Had it done this, the 

- cost to the taxpayers of preparing the returns, as well as the 
cost of collection, would have been considerably reduced. 

But the thought of economy is a lost science with Congress. 
It has become so accustomed to voting billions that a few 
millions that could be saved here and there no longer count 
for anything. In the face of such wastrel tendencies, what 
sense is there in urging on our insipid homo sapiens that he 
no longer can do business as usual ? 

If this trend continues it may not even be necessary to re- 
mind them of this, for there won’t remain much business for 
any one to transact. All of us will be working for the Gov- 


ities of certain of its properties to its 
shareholders. 

Holders of the company’s present 
preferred stock would be given one 
share of new common for each share 
of preferred owned, plus an additional 
share of new common for each $100 
of dividend arrears. Arrears on the 
$6 preferred amount to $21.07 per 
share, and on the $5 preferred ac- 
cumulations come to $17.56 per 
share. The plan does not outline the 
treatment to be received by the pres- 
ent common stock, leaving this ques- 
tion up to the SEC. 

Parent company funded debt con- 
sists of $42.3 million debenture 6s, 
2016 and $3.9 million of debenture 6s, 
2022. These would be retired from 
cash and funds to be raised through 
the sale or exchange of properties. 


SELECTING PROPERTIES 


Following those steps, the company 
would select and retain from its pres- 
ent operating properties “such inte- 
grated public utilitysystem or systems 
as it may be entitled to retain under 
the Holding Company Act.” The geo- 
graphical ramifications of the Amer- 
ican Power & Light system is appar- 
ent from the fact that it owns prop- 
erties operating in Florida, Kansas, 
Arizona, Montana, New Mexico, 
Washington, Oregon, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Nebraska and Texas. 

The securities of those companies 
not sold or exchanged in connection 
with the debt retirement, and which 
cannot be retained under the SEC’s 
interpretation of the Holding Com- 
pany Act, would be distributed to 
American Power & Light’s own 
stockholders. 

Before any steps are taken, the 
company must secure the approval of 
the SEC—as well as of 90 per cent of 
each class of preferred stock and a 
majority of the common stock. 

Can it do that? It is questionable. 
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This Week’s 


Meat packing is easily one of the 
country’s biggest industries. Yet 
Swift & Company, largest unit in the 
field, supplies only about 15 to 20 per 
cent of domestic requirements. Other 
big factors include Armour, Cudahy 
and Wilson. In other words, the job 
of putting meat on the nation’s table 
is handled by a number of large or- 
ganizations—the “Big Four,” in pop- 
ular parlance—but Swift & Company 
leads them in more ways than one. 

Measured by total annual sales, for 
example, Swift tops each of the “Big 
Four ;” in the year ended October 31, 
1940, dollar volume was $771.6 mil- 
lion. The same is true of earnings, 
which aggregated $11.2 million, or 
$1.89 a share, in the past fiscal year. 
And this leadership is again evident 
with respect to total assets, which 
stood at $314.3 million at the end of 
last October. 


EXTENSIVE PROPERTIES 


Swift & Company owns and oper- 
ates some 50 meat packing plants in 
the principal livestock sections of the 
country. But reflecting the value of 
by-products, together with diversi- 
fication of activities, the company also 
owns about 118 dairy and poultry 
plants, 43 cotton oil mills and refin- 
eries, 19 fertilizer plants, three soy- 
bean oil mills and two soap factories. 

For an industry that has practic- 
ally no control over either supplies or 
prices—the two big primary determ- 
inants of profits—Swift can point to 
a favorable operating record, as well 
as being better-than-average when set 
against that of the industry. 

Checking back as far as the years 
which saw the beginning of World 
War I, shows that operations were 
unprofitable on only three occasions: 
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Why I Think They’re Good 


Investments at Today’s Prices 
By The Bargain Hunter 


Selection: Swift 


1921, 1932, and 1938. Over this per- 
iod of almost three decades, sales 
fluctuated between a high of $1.2 bil- 
lion (1918 and 1919) and a low of 
$508.3 million (1933). This is a 
considerable range. But it cannot be 
looked upon as the chief reason for 
the changes in net income. These are 


more properly explained by essential 


nature of the industry. 

With economic law (and, more re- 
cently, Federal controls) determining 
livestock supplies and meat prices, net 
results can either slump or expand, 
regardless of volume. Thus, in 1938, 
sales were $793.8 million. But com- 
ing, as they did, at the tail-end of a 
period of falling quotations, there was 
a loss of $3.5 million or 59 cents a 
share. In the following fiscal year, 
sales were $753.7 million—actually 
lower than in 1938. But better prices 
resulted in a profit of $10.3 million, or 
$1.74 a share. 

Tied in with this matter of industry 
characteristics is the fact that profit 
margins are consistently slim. For 
the meat packers at large, it seldom 
goes above 2 cents for every dollar of 
sales; more often, it is lower. In the 
1940 fiscal year Swift’s sales approx- 
imated $771.6 million, and net income 
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& Company 


was $11.2 million—a net profit mar- 
gin of 1.45 per cent. Over the past 
five fiscal years, however, its net profit 
has averaged only about 1 cent on 
each sales dollar. 

In view of the war. it is interesting 
to note some of the high points of 
Swift’s operations during World War 
I. Net income reached its all-time 
peak in 1917, at $34.7 million. This 
represented a more than three-fold in- 
crease from 1914. But termination of 
the conflict found the company with 
inventories tremendously expanded. 
Falling prices then came into the pic- 
ture. The result was a quick profits 
decline, terminated by a loss of $7.8 
million in 1921. When the war began, 
total assets were $45.9 million. Short- 
ly after it ended, they had grown to 
within shooting distance of $200 mil- 
lion. 


WAR ASPECTS 


The present war has increased de- 
pendence on domestic operations. At 
the same time, national defense ac- 
tivity is raising consumer incomes and 
spurring meat consumption. Signifi- 
cantly, also, somewhat higher meat 
prices are not being condemned by the 
Government. About the only cloud 
on the horizon right now is higher 
taxes. But granted sustained demand 
and good profits, these should not 
turn out to be too much of a headache. 

Now selling at around 24, Swift 
returns 5 per cent on the $1.20 annual 
dividend (which has been in effect 
since 1938; prior to that payments 
were made in every year since 1895, 
except 1933). In view of its industry 
position, long term record, and pres- 
ent background of rising earnings, 
the stock is attractive for inclusion in 
well diversified portfolios. 
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Ratings are from THE FINANCIAL Wor.p Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


Refer to in the magazine. 


and information regarded as_ reliable, 
no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 


Opinions are based on data 


but 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, JULY 30, 1941 


Air Reduction B+ 
Price-earnings ratios continue 
rather generous, but cyclical possibili- 
ties warrant purchase. Approx. price, 
44 (ann. div., $1; paid 75 cents extra 
so far this year). Prompt to reflect in- 
dustrial conditions, sales of this lead- 
ing oxyacetylene unit have gone far 
ahead of like 1940 levels. During the 
first six months, taxes took their ex- 
pected toll of operating income. But 
with expenses held under good con- 
trol, net rose to $1.50 a share, from 
$1.14 in the similar 1940 period. 
(Also FW, Feb. 12.) 
Atlas Imperial Diesel a 
Present and longer range specula- 
tive potentialities justify retention of 
shares, recently quoted at 8. This 
company is now working on the larg- 
est backlog of unfilled orders in its 
history. At the same time, new rec- 
ords are being established with re- 
spect to sales and earnings. In the 
first six months to May 31, last, 
volume was up 41 per cent as com- 
pared with a year ago. Profit, mean- 
while, jumped to the equivalent of 
$1.19 a share, from 57 cents in the 
like six months in 1939-40. 
Cuban-American Manganese * 
Though marketability is somewhat 
restricted, present positions in shares 
may be continued as a speculation 


*Traded over-the-counter. 


(paid 50 cents last year). By more 
than doubling net income in the June 
quarter, company brought first half 
results close to the like 1940 compara- 
tive. Profit was $506,000, or 53 cents 
a share (based on existing capitaliza- 
tion), compared with $571,000, or 60 
cents a share. Cuban-American Man- 
ganese is controlled by Freeport Sul- 
phur, which owns 90 per cent of the 
stock. 


International Mercantile D+ 

Other situations offer more clearly 
defined speculative opportunities; ap- 
prox. price, 8. On September 2, com- 
pany will ask stockholders to approve 
a “complete” refinancing plan. In- 
volved will be a recapitalization of 
United States Lines, IM M’s most im- 
portant subsidiary. For one thing, 
plan is designed to meet IMM’s $11.5 
million bond maturity in October. 
This will embrace an RFC loan of up 
to $4.5 million. Upon simplification 
of U. S. Lines’ capital structure, as 
outlined in the plan, IMM will own 
approximately 80 per cent of that 
company’s new preferred stock and 
100 per cent of the common. (Also 
FW, Mar. 12.) 


Jones & Laughlin Cc 

Shares are obviously speculative, 
but present trends warrant retention; 
approx. price on the N. Y. Curb, 28. 
Coincident with approval of merger- 


recapitalization plan a short time ago, 
company reiterated its desire to re- 
sume common dividends. Barring un- 
foreseen developments, official expec- 
tation is for a $2 annual rate. Com- 
mon payments have not been seen 
since 1931. Reflecting its cyclical 
status, Jones & Laughlin reported 
first half net of $10.48 a share, con- 
trasted with $2.12 in the same period 
a year ago. (Also FW, June 18.) 


Lee Rubber B 

Although obviously speculative, 
present positions in shares may be 
continued; approx. price, 26 (paid 
and declared so far this year, $1.50). 
It is believed that operations of this 
unit are proceeding on about a level 
with the first fiscal half, when net 
equalled $1.68 a share. Thus, for the 
fiscal year to end in October, expec- 
tations are that earnings will make a 
favorable comparison with the $3.66 
a share shown in the preceding 
twelvemonth. With working capital 
position strong, Lee recently invited 
tenders of stock to the extent of 26,- 
834 shares, or 10 per cent of out- 
standing common. 


Mathieson Alkali B 

Stock, now around 30, remains at- 
tractive for income (ann. div., $1.50; 
yield, 5%). It is understood that this 
unit will build the second biggest 
magnesium metal plant in the United 
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The Most Active Stocks—Week ended July 29, 1941 


Shares —Price——_ Net 
Stock Traded Open Last Change 
United Corp. ....... 68,500 5% + Lig 
66,100 12% 13% +1% 
Southern Pacific .... 59,400 13% 138% +% 
Del., Lack. & West. 57,200 45% 6% +1% 
Cuban-Amer. Sugar.. 56,200 5% 7% +2 
Pepsi-Cola 54,000 27% 29 +1% 
Savage Arms ....... 2,300 19% 21% +2% 
So. Am. Gold & Plat. 49,600 2% 2% +% 
Nash-Kelvinator ..... 47,700 4% 5% +1% 
N. Y. Central R.R... 46,600 13% 13% —% 
Socony-Vacuum Oil .. 40,000 10% 10% —% 


Shares ——Price——-_ Net 
Las 


Stock Traded Open t Change 
Patino Mines ....... 39,000 8% 9% +1 
38,400 58% 59% + % 
Southern Ry. ...... 38,000 15% 17% +1% 
Lehigh Valley Coal.. 37,500 1% 2 + % 
Radio Corp. of Amer. 35,200 4 4% + % 
Celanese Corp. ..... 34,900 25% 28% +3% 
Crucible Steel ...... 33,400 44 438% — % 
General Motors ..... 32,100 38% 39% + % 
Boeing Airplane .... 31,800 16% 17% + % 
Curtiss-Wright ...... 31,800 9% 9% +% 
General Electric .... 31,100 33% 32% —1% 
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States. Site will be Lake Charles 
(La.), where the company now op- 
erates a large alkali plant. Productive 
capacity of this unit will be 15,000 or 
20,000 tons of magnesium annually. 
It will take about a year to build, 
cost some $16 million and be financed 
by Government funds. At the mo- 
ment, plans are subject to approval 
by the Defense Plant Corp. (Also 
FW, Feb. 12.) 


National Biscuit B 

Retention of shares is warranted, 
largely for speculative income; ap- 
prox. price, 17 (ann. div., $1.60; 
yield, 9.4%). Since publication of 
June quarter net of 33 cents a share 
(against 31 cents in 1940), there 
has been a somewhat better feeling 
toward this issue. From standpoint of 
the first six months, earnings fell 10 
cents short of covering dividend re- 
quirements. But it is expected that 
results over balance of the year will 
make up for deficiency. If a cut in 
payments does develop, it is likely 
to be moderate—thus a continued at- 
tractive return on the company’s com- 
mon is indicated. 


National Cylinder Gas B 

Speculative possibilities over the 
longer term justify maintenance of 
existing holdings of shares, now 
around 11 (ann. div., 80 cents). 
While taxes are a restricting factor, 
company is still managing to report 
rather wide year-to-year income 
gains. An important factor in this 
showing is that operations were 
merged with those of Compressed In- 
dustrial Gases in August, 1940. Giv- 
ing effect. to combined results, first 


NOTICE TO READERS 


AP invitation is extended to our 

subscribers to Louts 
GUENTHER, the publisher of THe 
FINANCIAL Worp, expressing their 


write 


opinions on any subject discussed 
in the columns of the magazine— 
whether favorable or otherwise. 


half net this year was 84 cents a 
share, contrasted with 56 cents for 
National Cylinder Gas alone. (Also 
FW, May 14.) 


Reynolds Metals C 

Though essentially speculative, 
shares are not overvalued at around 
15 on the basis of current earnings 
(paid 30 cents in 1940). It was re- 
cently announced that production of 
aluminum had begun at company’s 
Listerhill (Alabama) plant. Mean- 
while, progress on construction of 
Reynolds’ aluminum plant at Long- 
view (Wash.) is moving along rapid- 
ly and production is expected to be- 


gin there early this month. (Also 
FW, Jan. 8.) 
Texas Gulf Sulphur B 


Shares, recently priced at 38, are 
suitable for income purposes (ann. 
div., $2; paid 50 cents extra last year ; 
yield on reg. rate, 5.2%). While 
pointing to the certainty that higher 
taxes will be enacted, Texas Gulf was 
one of the larger companies that 
computed interim earnings at the old 
rates. On this basis, first half net was 


equal to $1.24 a share, compared with 
$1.17 in the like 1940 period. As 
stated by the management, ‘1941 
earnings are probably higher than 
they eventually will prove to be when 


provision is made for tax increases.” 
(Also FW, Feb. 5.) 


U. S. Steel C+ 

Prospective earnings and indicated 
dividend return justify retention of 
holdings of this stock, recently quo- 
ted at 6O (paid and declared so 
far this year, $3). In keeping with 
the times, corporation’s shipments of 
finished steel products in the June 
quarter were at a new high for any 
three months’ period. Earnings, which 
were equal to $2.12 per share, fell 
below those of the opening three 
months ($3.47). But this was more 
than accounted for by an increase in 
taxes—retroactive for the first half 
—to conform with proposed legisla- 
tion. With operating earnings some 
$20 million ahead of the March quar- 
ter, the corporation absorbed wage 
increases by virtue of a higher op- 
erating rate. 


Union Tank Car B+ 

Shares are attractive for purchase, 
at current levels of about 30 (ann. 
div., $2). Increased movement of oil 
in railway cars should stimulate 
Union Tank Car’s earnings. Com- 
pany owns about 25 per cent of all 
rolling stock used to transport oil 
over U. S. railways. Present plans 
call for obtaining maximum service 
from every available car. This means 
that Union’s tincome for each car in 
service should be the highest in many 


years. 
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LITTLE MAN 
LOOK OUT 


When they draw 
a comic picture of 
a Japanese, car- 
toonists usually depict him as a little 
man. They are not prompted to such 
a description in any spirit of derision 
but because in physical stature a Nip- 
ponese is usually smaller than men of 
the Caucasian races. 

But now that Japan has thrown 
her fate in with the Axis Powers it 
raises the question whether her 
statesmanship in respect to the future 
has not also shriveled, for what has 
she to gain in the final outcome? 

If she depends upon Hitler’s 
promises she is doomed to disappoint- 
ment. He has never yet made good 
on any of them. All he is scheming 
for is for Japan to pull his chestnuts 
out of the fire in the Far East. Once 
this is accomplished is he not likely 
to turn on her as he did on Russia, 
who was his pal long before he began 
to slap Japan on the back? 

Hitler is not likely to allow Japan 
permanently to absorb the Dutch 
East Indies. This is too rich a plum 
for him to let slip through his fingers 
should he win the war, which is to- 
day more remote than ever. 

Moreover, Japan is in no position 
economically to brush arms with the 
United States, let alone Great 
Britain, which still maintains a 
powerful war machine in the Orient. 
What then might happen? Hitler 
could hardly come to her rescue. She 
would be left alone to fight China, 
Russia, the Dutch East Indies, Great 
Britain and Uncle Sam. That would 
be a big job for the little man. He 
had better look out before it is too 
late for he has so little to gain and 
so much to lose. 

If Japan is bluffing, it has not 
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worked out; her bluff has been called. 
It is not too late, however, for her 
to save face, as they call it in the 
East when a mistake is made. 


STOCK 
SPARK PLUG 


While chartists 
and other des- 
ciples of market 
systems have viewed the advance in 
stock prices askance until provided 
with what they called the right signal, 
the market has ignored the observa- 
tions of these wise men and continued 
on its way to higher and higher levels. 
It has acted so contrarywise that now 
that the industrial and rail averages 
portend a change from the bear to 
the bull side, it is in accordance with 
the theories of the chartists, but it 
may disappoint them with a _ tem- 
porary reaction. It has shown that 
habit at times. 

However, the students of more 
fundamental trends see a deeper cur- 
rent than such superficial opinions 
determining the course of the market. 
They have realized for some time that 
this tide has its being in the spiral of 
inflation. 

This has provided the spark plug 
and gave it that power of resistance 
on which the break between Russia 
and Germany, the economic break 
with Japan, the confusion in Wash- 
ington, and not even the whopper of 
a tax bill have so far made any deep 
impression. 

Under normal circumstances, such 
momentous events would have caused 
a shock, even if only temporary. 
Still the market has ignored them as 
readily as a duck throws water off its 
back. None of these occurences re- 
sulted in producing sufficient liquida- 
tion to develop pronounced weakness 
in the price structure. 


forces by the New Deal. 


It is the fear of inflation, the in- 
crease in costs now being felt by the 
individual, and the pressing need of 
people to find increased income to 
help them meet their taxes that pro- 
vides the market with its strength. 

This is not healthy for the long 
run, but nevertheless it is now exert- 
ing a powerful influence. 


STAGES OF 
INFLATION 


The current talk 
of inflation is not 
a new develop- 
ment. What has occured is that the 
situation has finally reached the stage 
where it no longer can be concealed 
from the general public. 

Ever since the dollar was depre- 
ciated and the price of gold raised, 
the virus of inflation has been injected 
into our economic system. It has fed 
on year-after-year deficits, sucking 
nourishment from our constantly in- 
creasing national debt and the waste 
of our wealth by the Government. 

It has not come to a head sooner 
because of the artificial interference 
with the natural flow of economic 
By virtual 
control over the money market it has 
forcibly kept down interest rates to 


“help the issuance of billions of bonds, 


and as long as these bonds can be 
sold catastrophe will be averted. 

But there are forces beyond even 
the control of the Government which 
cannot always be kept under check. 
This the New Deal is discovering 
and is now frankly trying to keep the 
general price level within bounds. 
That is another stage in inflation 
which we are beginning to experi- 
ence. The final stage of inflation 
usually develops when the Govern- 
ment has to resort to the printing 
press to obtain dollars. 
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Edison’s Problems Appear 
Discounted at Price of 19 


With dividend reduced to $1.60 basis—which is 
well within earning capacity—bad news is out. 
New rate affords 8.4 per cent yield, at a price 
of less than ten times indicated 1941 earnings. 


F.. a utility enterprise operating 
entirely within the borders of a single 
state, Consolidated Edison has a num- 
ber of problems with which to con- 
tend. True, the company has no worry 
about integration policies, but the 
nature and location of its business in- 
volve several fundamental disadvan- 
tages. 


URBAN TERRITORY 


For one thing, the fact that opera- 
tions are confined almost entirely to 
an urban area involves high distribu- 
tion costs, since some 75 per cent of 
the company’s lines are underground. 
Furthermore, the “liberal” policies 
pursued by the City and State of New 
York have resulted in very heavy 
taxation of such logical tax targets 
as utility enterprises. The rate of 
taxes paid by Consolidated Edison is 
some one-third higher than that levied 
on the average public utility. 

This involves a disadvantage quite 
aside from the direct and obvious effect 
of high taxes on earnings: the heavy 
tax costs and various factors affecting 
operating expenses have forced the 
company to charge rates materially 
higher than the national average, with 
the inevitable results of low average 
consumption per residential customer 
and constant agitation for rate cuts. 
In the past ten years, rate reductions 
have been placed in effect involving 
estimated annual savings to customers 
of more than $35 million (gross reve- 
nues last year were $256 million). 
During the same interval, taxes have 
risen by $27 million. 

Higher costs and lower rates have 
been no uncommon experience in the 
utility industry in recent years. A 
company with a heavy industrial load 
finds its gross revenues increasing 
sufficiently fast during periods such 
as the present to offset much if not 
all of this narrowing of profit mar- 
gins. Consolidated Edison, however, 
depends heavily on domestic and com- 
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mercial sales in both the electric and 
gas divisions. Cyclical improvement 


in business is thus of relatively little _ 


benefit to the company. Little de- 
fense business is being done in New 
York City, and the armament effort 
will probably prove a definite dis- 
advantage to the company because of 
higher labor and fuel costs. 

Normal secular growth enabled the 
company to increase its gross reve- 
nues to $256.9 million last year, 
against a pre-depression peak of 


$242.4 million. But reflecting the 
factors outlined above, together with 
a substantial increase in maintenance 
and depreciation charges, net income 
amounted to only $36.5 million in 
1940 against $68.5 million in 1930. 
And for the first half of the current 
year, consolidated earnings came to 
$1.36 per share as against $1.53 for 
the first six months of 1940. 
Dividends have ranged in recent 
years from $4 a share in 1930-1932, 
to $1 in 1936; and last week the $2 
rate which had been in effect since 
1937 was reduced to a $1.60 basis. 


TAX PROBLEMS 


The foregoing does not paint an en- 
couraging picture. However, there 
are other factors equally deserving of 
consideration. If Consolidated Edi- 
son benefits very little from increases 
in business activity, it is equally true 
that the company’s sales decline very 
little during depressed periods—an 
advantage which will become very 
important at the conclusion of the 
defense program. Furthermore, the 
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I. J. Harvey, Jr. 
Diversification Pays 


this source.” 


Profits Reward Foresight 


‘6 

50 per cent of the 
volume for the first half of 1941 was 
from the sale of new and improved 
products which were not available in the 
Flintkote line six years ago.” 

Behind that recent statement of Flint- 
kote’s President I. J. Harvey, Jr., is a 
story of unceasing efforts toward diversi- 
fication over a long period of years. One 
result has been that while company’s 
position in the asphalt roofing field has 
been maintained—and even strengthened 
—today it cannot be classified merely as 
a manufacturer of asphalt roofing. For 
what with diversification and expansion, The Flintkote Com- 
pany is now a producer of a wide line of building materials, 
industrial specialties and consumer goods. 

Gratifying justification of the company’s policy came this 
week, when report for the first fiscal half (28 weeks ended 
July 12) was released. Sales bounded far above last year’s 
comparative to $13.1 million and set a new high for the period. 
At the same time, earnings also set a new peak at somewhat 
more than $1 million ($1.45 a share). 
worthy in that it came in the face of heavy tax adjustments 
to conform with probable higher rates. 

Of the future, said Harvey: “The industrial, military and 
marine phases of the Defense Program have utilized many 
Flintkote products and more business can be expected from 
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problem posed by higher taxes and 
lower rates has received official 
recognition from the Public Service 
Commission of the State of New 
York, which in its 1940 annual re- 
port pointed out the apparent impos- 
sibility of achieving both of these 


important 

Finally, the company’s difficulties 
have been widely recognized by in- 
vestors for a long time, with the re- 
sult that the stock around 19 affords 
a yield of 8.4 per cent on the basis of 


objectives concurrently. 


the new $1.60 dividend rate. Only 


in 1935 and 1938 has the issue been 
available at lower prices. At present 
levels, the unfavorable factors in this 
situation appear quite adequately dis- 
counted and moderate purchases of 
the issue may well be considered for 
income. 


How Invest $20,000 
Two Different Ways 


Alternate programs to meet today’s conditions; 
yields are 5.8 per cent and 6.4 per cent. This is 
the final installment of a series of portfolios which 
have involved sums ranging from $1,000 upward. 


W.- or peace, the investor still 
has the problem of putting his surplus 
funds to work productively. Chang- 
ing conditions make one type of in- 
vestment less desirable and others 
more attractive. Investment policy 
cannot remain static in a changing 
world ; adjustments must be made to 


fort to control prices, it is generally 
agreed that some further rise in the 
price level is inevitable. 

The alternate programs presented 
for the investment of $20,000 afford 
yields well above the average. Fur- 


thermore, there is every assurance 
that present rates of disbursements 
can be maintained and in some cases 
may even be raised. Program No. 1, 
yielding 5.8 per cent is somewhat 
more conservative, with slightly over 
30 per cent of capital allocated to 
fixed income bearing securities. Pro- 
gram No. 2, consisting entirely of 
equities, is suitable for the investor 
who can assume a “businessman’s” 
risk in return for greater enhancement 
opportunities. 


conform with the conditions likely to 
prevail over the period ahead and not . 000 
to the concepts of the past when these Two Portfolios for a an parent 
ecen ividends 
have been outmoded. : PROGRAM No. 1 Price Cost Paid 1940 Income 
The negligible return on high grade $2,000 Louisville & Nashville Ist & Ref. 
bonds offers little incentive to the 87 $1,740 $75.00 $75.00 
average investor, who is faced with $2,000 P 1970. Ivania Railroad deb. 4/%s, 1880 90.00 90.00 
the prospect of higher living costs 15 shares Firestone Tire & Rubber 6% pfd. 104 1,560 6.00 90.00 
and taxes. If the purchasing power shares Service J.) $5 pfd..... 
shares Commonwealth Edison ......... d 
of the dollar declines 50 per cent, the 30 shares General American Transportation 53 1,590 3.00 90.00 
value of a fixed income is worth only 50 shares General Electric ............... 1,600 1.85 92.50 
half as much as before, and it is small 50 shares 
consolation for the 40 shares Texas Corp. 43 1720 2.00 80.00 
that his original capital is still intact. 50 shares Texas Gulf Sulphur............. 38 ~=-:1,900 2.50 125.00 
20 shares Union Pacific ... 82 1,640 6.00 120.00 
PURCHASING POWER 
The portfolios presented in this 5.8% 
series have been formulated with a PROGRAM No. 2 . 
shares American Machine & Foundry.. 0.8 80.00 
chasing power vd much as possible 50 shares Electric Storage Battery........ 0 1,500 2.00 100.00 
and have emphasized to a greater ex- 40 shares First National Stores........... 39 1,560 250 100.00 
available on established common 50 shares Mathieson Alkali ............+: 30 1,500 150 75.00 
stocks. 100 shares National Dairy Products....... 14 1400 0.80 80.00 
In addition, possibilities of infla- 50 shares 1.50 1730 
tion have been taken into account _ 35 shares Standard Oil (N. J.)....-...... 45 1575 175 61.25 
these programs, with a substantia 50 shares Underwood Elliott Fisher...... 37. 1850 2.25 112.50 
representation in equities, provide at 100 shares Union Oil (Cal.) ............... 15 1,500 1.00 100.00 
least a partial hedge against infla- 30 shares United Carbon ...........+.+.+0- 47 1,410 3.00 90.00 
tionary developments. Although the Total ...... $20,145 $1,298.75 
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MARKET 
OUTLOOK 


Aggregate industrial output continues to rise, as produc- 
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tive facilities are expanded. Earnings trend also upward, 


although at a more moderate pace. 


PRICE CONTROL plans and rising tension with 
Japan have been pushing the Russo-German cam- 
paign into a secondary position as headline mate- 
rial as well as a factor of current market influence. 
Of the two, the matter of price ceilings is of 
course of more immediate concern. 


ONE OF THE most important single factors in 
bringing on price inflation is mass psychology. 
Now we not only have the President himself pro- 
claiming to the country that the danger of infla- 
tion is very real, and that drastic steps must be 
taken immediately if it is to be avoided, but the 
subject will continue to get front-page discussions 
as it is debated in Congress. 


ALTHOUGH CONGRESS has now been given a 
specific outline upon which to go to work, the sec- 
tional differences in interest which exist throughout 
the country appear to guarantee that many details 
will be changed before the legislation is actually 
passed. In one respect, the Administration's ideas 
will undoubtedly stand: There will be nothing in 
the Act to control wages. Even the most naive 
person realizes that a mere appeal to labor leaders 
is not going to end the constant drive for wage 
increases. And if wages continue to rise, with 
prices fixed, the inevitable result will be complete 
disappearance of profit margins. 


BUT THAT would also mean the elimination of the 
Government's largest source of tax revenues. (For 
the first six months of this year, U. S. Steel alone 
will pay out an estimated $44.6 million to the Gov- 
ernment; General Motors’ total tax estimate for 
the period is over $138 million, of which $64 mil- 
lion is excess profits taxes.) Obviously, if no con- 
trol is to be placed on wages, prices must be per- 
mitted to rise, otherwise the Government's fiscal 
structure will collapse. In other words, as things 
line up at the present time legislation will prob- 
ably slow up the rise in the general price schedule, 
but will not halt it. 


ANOTHER IMPORTANT element of inflation is 


consumptive demand. This has recently been run- 


ning ahead of the country's ability to produce con- 
sumers' goods. Now we are facing compulsory 
curtailment of output of the very things that are 
in greatest demand. This demand has grown as 
a result of the expansion of payroll payments. And 
not only will these continue to rise, as further wage 
increases are obtained, but the recipients thereof 
are touched but little by income tax increases. 
(Furthermore, the Government itself is adding un- 
necessary fuel to the flames by its refusal to re- 
duce its non-defense spending.) 


NOT ONLY is the Administration now beginning 
to reap from the seeds so recklessly sown during 
the past eight years, but its present haphazard 
program is entirely inadequate to prevent further 
growth of the inflation crop. 


MEASURED BY THE averages, stock market in- 
terest lagged a bit, as potential buyers awaited 
more definite details concerning the price legisla- 
tion to be introduced in Congress and clues as 
to its probable reception. But it is significant to 
note that on Tuesday, for instance, when the in- 
dustrial average dropped 0.89 point, 92 different 
stocks made new highs for the year; on Wednes- 
day the decline was 0.24 point, but on that day 
50 new highs were made. In a war economy, when 
so many conflicting forces are at work, the price 
movements of individual stocks tend to become 
more selective than ever. And this is a situation 
that promises to be with us for a considerable time 
to come. 


IT MAY WELL develop that recent price gains will 
have to be digested before the upward trend in 
the body of stocks is resumed. But whatever the 
immediate pattern, the longer term outlook is for 
higher levels for well selected issues. Preference 
should continue to be given to liberal yielding 
shares of companies able to show further earnings 
growth despite the increasing tax burden. A back- 
log of medium grade bonds and preferreds could 


well occupy a place in the holdings of most in- 
dividuals. 


Written July 31; Richard J. Anderson. 
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TRADE STILL BOOMING: Figures on new 


orders booked by manufacturers of consumers’ 
goods have recently declined here and there, but 
this reversal appears not to reflect any cessation 
of demand. Rather it has come about because 
most factories—already working at capacity—are 
unable to accept additional orders with any assur- 
ance that they will be delivered within a reasonable 
time. Boots and shoes, and textiles are cases in 
point. But orders for durable goods continue to 
hold to high levels. Faced with the certainty that 
production of consumers’ "heavy" goods iss shortly 
to be curtailed, retail demand has been excep- 
tionally large for this type of product. (Manufac- 
turers’ sales of electric ranges in June, for instance, 
rose 105 per cent over the total for the same 
month last year; for the first six months, the rise 
was 59 per cent.) Retail sales volumes in general 
are currently running about 20 per cent ahead of a 
year ago, an unusually wide change for a |2-month 
interval. A significant part of this represents 
"anticipatory" buying which is at the expense of 
business that would be done later on. But in any 


event, it is apparent that even after allowing for. 


tax increases, earnings of companies catering to 
the general public will this year show impressive 
gains over the 1940 figures. 


PRICE BILL FACES ROCKY ROAD: News 
that President Roosevelt would send a message to 
Congress urging price control legislation was fol- 
lowed by declines in most of the commodity mar- 
kets—thus temporarily, at least, halting the swift 
ascent of the commodity price indexes. At mid- 
week Moody's daily index, for instance, stood at 
210.8 vs. the high for the year (attained several 
days previously) of 212.6. However, that still rep- 
resented a net gain of about || points in less than 
a month. And at about 211, the index is up 62 
points since last August—a rise of 42 per cent in 
less than one year. No immediate legislative ac- 
tion is expected on the price control bill. In fact, 
it is likely that this will be one of the most hotly 
debated bills of the current session of Congress. 
Nearly everyone is in favor of keeping prices under 
control, but each section of the country wants its 
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own goods to be exempt (or to receive exceedingly 
preferential treatment), and to have the controls 
apply to the products of others. Every member 
of Congress will be pressing for the special inter- 
ests of the constituents whom he represents. 


TAILSPIN FOR AUTO OUTPUT: The auto- 
mobile industry has been gradually curtailing pro- 
duction for the past six weeks, with output at the 
end of July running at about 100,000 units a week 
es compared with the year's peak of 134,682 units 
tor the second week of June. Now the movement 
will be accelerated, and this month will see most 
of the industry closed down for model changeover. 
(In each of the past three years, the ending of the 
old-model season has seen production at less than 
14,000 units a week.) OPACS, OPM and the in- 
dustry have not yet agreed upon the total output 
to be permitted in the new model year, and manu- 
facturers are currently laying plans for a rate about 
80 per cent of normal for the early part of the 
new season, at least. Estimates are that July ac- 
counted for more than 425,000 units, as against 
246,000 for the same 1940 month, thus giving the 
industry a good start upon the third quarter. In 
fact it may well develop that third quarter earn- 
ings from this business will exceed the results of the 
July-September period of last year. As to fourth 
quarter results, these of course will hinge largely 
upon the size of the curtailment finally decided 
upon, as well as the proportion of the slack that 
can be taken up by the defense business obtained 
by the various companies. 


SMALL TIRE PRICE RISE: There is no cer- 
tainty as to tire company earnings results for the 
second half of the year, in light of the Far Eastern 
situation and government plans to impose curtail- 
ments upon the manufacture of goods for civilian 
consumption. But there is no cause for complaint 
concerning profits for the first half of the year, 
with substantial profits gains shown by the reports 
currently appearing. Tire sales did not rise phe- 
nomenally, considering the gains in automobile pro- 
duction during the period, the six-month total com- 
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ing to 36.7 million casings for an increase of about 
12 per cent. But mechanical rubber goods—on 
which profit margins are materially wider—un- 
doubtedly experienced a much greater increase in 
demand. In order to offset a part of the heavier 
costs now prevailing, tire and tube prices this week 
were raised 2.4 per cent (the amount of the pres- 
ent Federal excise tax). But this will fall consider- 
ably short of absorbing the higher crude rubber 
and cotton costs, as well as wage increases averag- 
ing about ten per cent granted by most companies 
during recent months. This set of circumstances 
explains why some of the tire equities are currently 
selling for only five or six times their earnings for 
the first half of the year. 


ADDITION TO LIST: Currently quoted at 
about 94, Reynolds Metals $5.50 preferred stock 
affords a yield of nearly 5.9 per cent. This stock 
was issued in 1935, and thus—as such things go— 
its dividend record is relatively short. Nevertheless 
it is significant that the company operated profit- 
ably all through the depression, and in fact has 
paid common dividends every year beginning 1929. 
Earnings for last year were equivalent to $48.57 
per share of preferred stock (of which 50,000 shares 
are outstanding) as against $30.54 per share for 
1939. Partially reflecting the company's increas- 
ingly important réle in the defense program, result 
for the first six months of this year came to $37.74 
a share against $30.86 for the initial half of 1940. 
The stock is convertible (no time limit) into 3.09 
shares of common, but with the latter selling at 
about 14 this privilege has no present value. How- 
ever, for income purposes the preferred is attrac- 
tively priced, and is being added to the group of 
income preferreds on page 18. 


TRENDS IN BRIEF: American Car & Foundry 
recently delivered its |,000th tank to the U. S. 


THIS WEEK'S HIGH GRADE 
SECURITY SELECTION 


For those who require the utmost in safety re- 
gerdiess of yield, or the longer term effects of 
any sustained trend toward higher money rates, 
one preferred stock or bond is selected each week 
from the ranks of the high grade listed securities. 
While many individuals will regard the returns 
thereon as inadequate for their purposes, these 
issues will be suitable for those to whom con- 
servatism is @ prime requisite. 


The selection this week: 


Market Call 
Issue: Price Price Yield 
Safeway Stores 5% cum. 


Army in a formal ceremony at its Berwick (Penn.} 
plant—company is now turning them out at the 
rate of one every 45 minutes. . . . Full mandatory 
control for chlorine foreshadows priorities in other 
chemicals. . . . Latest survey of National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers shows relief rolls cut some 
50 per cent in 2! key defense cities. . . . Goodrich 
has been chosen to build and operate a $35 mil- 
lion Government ordnance plant—Lone Star De- 
fense Corp. has just been organized for the pur- 
pose. .. . Unfilled orders for aircraft are now esti- 
mated at around $6 billion. . . . Commercial Credit 
and Commercial Investment Trust both had record 
volume in the first six months—in each case, year- 
to-year earnings rose despite heavy tax increases. 
. . . Maritime Commission has just delivered its 
100th ship in the long range program to build 500 
vessels. . . . Hudson is showing 1942 models to 
dealers. . . . Disbursements for defense by Govern- 
ment in June came close to $1 billion. . . . Mem- 
bers of N. Y. Curb Exchange have decided to re- 
tire up to 50 of their 550 seats. 
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Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- 
sistent with policies outlined in “Market Outlook" on page 15. 


SELECTED 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by THE FINANCIAL 
WORLD, nor is it intended that one's holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 
is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which will appear each week in the columns of the magazine. 


The selections in this department are based on studies of values, individually considered in relation 


to long-term trends and are not to be regarded as 


trading advices or as short-term recommendations. 


Notice is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 


BONDS 
These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


FOR INCOME: mad 
Great Northern Ry. gen. 5s,'73.. 100 5.00% Not 
Louis. & Nashville ref. 4/2s, 2003. 97 4.63 105 
Pacific Power & Light Ist 5s, '55.. 101 4.95 103%, 
Pennnsylvania R.R. deb. 4/2s,'70.. 94 4.78 1024 
Western Maryland Ist 5!/as,'77.. 103 5.33 105 
FOR PROFIT: 

Atlantic Coast Line Ist 4s, 52... 80 5.00 Not 
Lion Oil Ref. conv. deb. 102 4.41 105 
Pere Marquette Ist 5s, '56....... 74 6.75 105 
United Drug deb. 5s, '53........ 88 5.68 | 103 
Walworth Ist 4s, "55............ 86 4.65 100 


PREFERRED STOCKS 
These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 
purposes for income. 


Cons. Edison (N. Y.) $5 cum..... 101 4.95%, 105 
Crown Cork $2.25 cum.......... 43 5.23 48\/, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 6% cum. 104 5.76 105 
@Reynolds Metals 5'/2% cum..... 94 5.85 107!/2 
Tide Water Asso. Oil $4.50 cum.. 97 4.63 107 
Union Pacific R.R. 4% non-cum... 83 4.81 Not 


@Added this week; see page |7. 
FOR PROFIT: 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Allied Stores 5% cum........... 83 6.02 100 
Chicago Pneu. Tool $3 cum. conv. 43 6.97 55 
Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum....... 55 6.36 100 
West Penn Elec. $7 cum. cl. "A". 101 6.93 115 
Youngstown Sheet & T. 5'/2% cum. 90 6.11 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


These issues are recommended for purchase primarily because 
of dividend regularity and reasonable yield. While not devoid 


STOCKS Dive “Yield 1939 1940" 
Adams-Millis .......... 21 $1.00 4.7% $3.54 $3.03 
Amer. Machine & Fdy... 13 0.80 6.1 0.95 1.33 
Best & Company....... 33 J2.00 66 £3.42 3.63 
Borden Company ...... 20 1.40 7.0 1.81 1.72 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio 91 5.00 5.5 cs an 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 38 3.25 8.6 3.48 4.31 
Continental Can ....... 36 62.00 5.5 2.71 2.82 
Corn Products ........ 53 3.00 5.6 3.32 3.11 
First National Stores.... 39 2.50 6.4 h3.34 h3.06 
Gen'l Amer. Transport... 53 3.00 5.6 3.11 4.11 
General Foods ........ 40 2.00 5.0 2.75 2.77 


of appreciation possibilities, price movements will probably 
tend to be more restricted than in the "Business Cycle" group. 


STOCKS Pree Dive “Wield 1990 
Kresge (S.S.) ......... 25 $1.35 5.4% $1.90 $1.83 
Louisville Gas & E. "A". 21 1.50 7.4 2.33 2.34 
Mathieson Alkali ...... 30 =6—1.50 5.0 1.12 1.72 
May Department Stores. 55 3.00 5.5 £3.58 £4.10 
Melville Shoe ......... 30 62.00 6.6 2.88 2.96 
National Dairy Products. 14 0.80 5.7 1.89 1.66 
Pacific Lighting ....... 37. 3.00 8.1 3.60 3.13 
Standard Brands ....... 6 §0.50 8.3 0.51 0.71 


Standard Oil of Indiana. 34 1.50 4.4 2.24 2.20 
Underwood Elliott Fisher. 37 2.25 6.1 2.53 3.03 
Union Pacific R.R....... 82 6.00 7.3 6.75 6.96 
United Fruit ........... 70 4.00 5.5 4.87 5.10 


t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville. 4—Including extras. f—Fiscal years ended 
Jan. I, 1940 and 1941. h—Fiscal years ended March 31, 1940 and 1941. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


In the best position for price appreciation in periods of rising 
markets, stocks of the business cycle type are logically more 
susceptible to price declines in periods of general market 
weakness. Issues in this group will not resist the trend when 
virtually the entire market is declining, but their potentialities 
warrant their retention in moderate amount in well diversified 


Allis-Chalmers ........... 31 $1.50 $2.09 $2.84 
American Brake Shoe..... 38 2.10 2.39 3.49 
American Car & Foundry.. 33 ...  hD3.40 h4.96 
Anaconda Copper ....... 29 
Anaconda Wire & Cable.. 35 1.50 1.54 4.07 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 30 1.00 0.95 2.69 
Bethlehem Steel ......... 78 5.00 5.75 14.04 
20 2.25 1.09 3.10 
Climax Molybdenum ..... 39 2.20 4.09 2.40 
Commercial Solvents ..... il 0.25 0.61 0.91 
Crown Cork & Seal....... 23 0.50 2.80 3.90 
East. Gas & Fuel 6% pfd.. 36 yang’ 0.42 5.05 
Freeport Sulphur ......... 40 2.00 2.76 3.81 
General Electric ......... 32 1.85 1.43 1.95 


portfolios when consistent with general market policy. Natu- 
rally, varying degrees of speculative risk are represented, and 
in @ war economy the outlook for some of these issues could 
change abruptly. Consequently, our inquiry department 
should be consulted before making initial purchases or mak- 
ing an addition to present holdings. 


STOCKS Price Dividend 
Glidden Company ...... 17 $1.00 k$I.70 =k$1.56 
Great Northern Ry. pfd.... 28 0.50 3.48 4.09 
Kennecott Copper ....... 39 2.75 $4.05 
Lima Locomotive ........ 29 ... D064 0.41 
Louisville & Nash. R.R..... 69 6.00 6.32 8.15 
McCrory Stores .......... 15 1.25 1.95 2.05 
Mesta Machine .......... 33 2.00 2.72 3.08 
National Acme .......... 21 1.00 1.16 4.40 
New York Air Brake....... 40 3.00 2.89 4.04 
Pennsylvania Railroad .... 25 1.50 2.43 3.51 
10 0.25 1.21 
Thompson Products ....... 30 1.75 3.90 5.17 
Timken Roller Bearing... .. 45 3.50 3.02 3.72 
Seer 59 3.00 1.83 8.84 


t—Before depletion. D—Deficit. h—Fiscal years to April 30, 1940 and 1941. k—Fiscal years to Oct. 31, 1939 and 1940. 
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EXCEPT FOR FOOD, civilian shortages of consumer 
goods are so severe that officials hesitate to tell the 
whole story. Metal is the key. Almost everything that 
uses this item is in for severe rationing. Cuts will range 
from 30 to 50 per cent at the beginning, as much as 70 
per cent later on. Some products will not be available 
for civilian use at all. 


OIL RATIONING in the East is practically certain. 
Tip: Trade with your local dealer as much as possible ; 
the chances are that restriction will be by filling stations 
rather than cards. 


THE BRITISH have apparently discarded the old war 
method of liquidating assets directly through Wall 
Street. This was tried with recent American Viscose 
deal; politically, it was a failure. Washington thought 
commissions were too high. In turn, financial circles 
resented the criticism. Meanwhile, London unofficially 
expressed disappointment over extent of proceeds real- 
ized. Straw-in-the-wind: recent pledging of securities 
with RFC instead of sale to private investment bankers. 


AS ARMS FLOW rises, U. S. foreign policy will 
strengthen: more action, less talk. Incidentally, if naval 
action is needed to keep open our commodity life-lines 
from the Far East, the fleet will be used. Theory is 
that we have been building up the Navy against this 
very contingency for past forty years. 


SOME OF THE lawmakers are eyeing the social 
security tax. Presently, it’s frozen at 1 per cent. But 
there’s some sentiment for boosting it to 3 per cent (on 
employers as well as employes) as originally scheduled. 
Estimates are that this would drain off some $3 bil- 
lion of purchasing power next year; inflation check is 
a talking point. The major part of this would come from 
incomes under $3,000, the category least. affected by 
current House bill. 
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CONGRESS IS still inclined to let Roosevelt have a 
free hand in foreign affairs. But domestic issues will 
continue to keep White House-Capitol Hill relations 
on a real nip-and-tuck basis. 


ACTIVE PURSUIT of the Good Neighbor policy 
by Uncle Sam is lining the pockets of our Southern 
neighbors. Much of the resulting dollar exchange will 
be spent here for factory equipment. Chief rub is that 
there isn’t even enough machinery for our own require- 
ments. If nothing else, though, U. S. will see that Latins’ 
replacement needs are met. 


OFFICIAL ESTIMATES are that industry must re- 
cruit roughly 500,000 workers in next twelve months 
from outside local areas. Step is considered necessary 
to forestall apparent shortages. Biggest migration will 
be toward Pacific Coast. 


CONGRESS WILL still put on a fight over price con- 
trol. But now that President is actively backing the 
measure, legislation should be seen somewhat sooner 
than expected. 


OFF THE RECORD, Washington is saying that: 
Property seizure law will be the club used to break up 
inventory stockpiles in private industry. . . . Transfer 
of HOLC to New York is beginning of end for that 


agency. ... An army of 4 million men is unannounced 
objective of War Department—present forces total 1.5 
million. . . . Indo-China invasion, of itself, will not cause 
war. . . . President is depending on Wallace to help 


swing Middle West to his foreign policies. . . . Defense 
industries will use half nation’s power output next year. 
. . . The number of U. S. military, air and naval at- 
taches in London is very large, and still rising. . . . 
Plans for destruction of Russian industries in case of 
invasion were completed during last Five Year Plan. 


—Thomas A. Falco. 
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Offshoots & Sidelines 


Vick Chemical enters the cosmetics 
field for the first time through the 
acquisition of Prince Matchabelli, Inc. 
—the new subsidiary will be operated 
as a separate business. . . . Latest 
survey by the “Pontiac” division of 
General Motors reveals that maroon 
has superseded black as the most pop- 
ular color for automobile bodies— 
black now takes second place, fol- 
lowed in order by gray and blue... . 
U. S. Rubber will next introduce a 
line of “industrial footwear” utilizing 
the patent “Sperry” sole which was 
developed originally to insure safe 
footing on slippery decks—special 
models will be offered for workers in 
dairies, breweries, dye plants, mines, 
laboratories and packing houses... . 
Among the patents just assigned to 


By Weston Cumith, 4. 
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ish-proof” is the descrip- 
tion for the new synthetic dun- 
garees for deep-sea fisherman— 
they keep the wearer from smell- 
ing fishy. 


General Electric is one for magneti- 
cally operated toys—it is explained 
that toys with magnets in their bases 
can be made to go through magiclike 
antics. ... / A national contest is being 
started by Olympic Knitwear to find 
the “Sweater Girl of 1941’—some 
6,000 stores throughout the country 
are going to help look for her. 


USED BY A 


DINARY STREET GLOVES AND 
CUT THE FINGERS OFF 


GLOVE WAS 


CINCINNATI CATCHER NAMED 
ALLISON IN 1869. HE TOOK OR- 


BFE GOODRICH 
WAS FIRST 
WITH 
KOROSEAL, 
A MATERIAL 
USED TO 
COAT SHOWER 
CURTAINS 
RAIN COATS, 
TANKS ETC. 


Plastic Parade 


In cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture an entirely new 
plastic, to be called ““Kanex,” has been 
developed from the bagasse refuse of 
sugar cane—while available only in 
black, it is unusually strong, fireproof 
and acid resistant, and should find 
many uses as a substitute for metals. 
. . . Celluloid Corporation now has a 
well-rounded line of household utility 
knives made from its “Lumarith” 
plastic—there is now a knife for every 
purpose in the kitchen and dining 
room, and all are stainless, washable 
and easily sharpened. . . . An experi- 
mental, all-plastic car body has been 
designed for the “Chevrolet” chassis 
and will be subjected to severe tests— 
features include a translucent plastic 
roof and rubberized fenders and 
bumpers... . An innovation in service 
trays for restaurants will be seen in 
the new “Kys-Ite” trays developed 
by Keyes Fibre—made by an improv- 
ed process, these plastic trays are re- 
puted to be resistant to stains by all 
foods and beverages. . . . Ball bearings 
made of duPont’s nylon are next now 
that a method has been perfected to 
mold them—such bearings are said to 
be long wearing and require no lubri- 
cation and will be first used in light 
machines, electric motors and house- 
hold appliances. . . . The new all-pur- 
pose mallets of Southwest Manufac- 
turing Company are featured with 
rounded, pointed or flat replaceable 
tips made of duPont’s “Pyralin’”’—the 
advantage of the plastic tips is that 
they are non-sparking, and will not 
mar metal or plate surfaces. 


Radio Rambles 


The new “radio alarm” of Radio 
Corporation of America may serve as 
the Paul Revere of the future to warn 
all homes of impending attack—called 
the “RCA Alert Receiver,” this de- 
vice can be incorporated into radio 
sets and will turn them on by means 
of an inaudible impulse from the 
broadcasting station to summon all 
listeners. . . . Despite threats of oil 
priorities, Texas Corporation will 
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again sponsor the Saturday afternoon 
broadcasts of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company—the new season will open 
on December 6. . A new “‘steer- 
able” radio antenna that will send out 
a program like a searchlight beam, 
in a single direction, has been tested 
successfully by National Broadcast- 
ing—this is called one of the great- 
est advances in foreign broadcast- 
ing because a program can be shot 
directly at any country, in the cor- 
rect language and at the proper 
time. First textile company to 
contract for a series of television 
broadcasts is Botany Worsted Mills— 
the program will be built around 
weather reports and feature men’s 
neckties. . . . Farnsworth Television 
& Radio will strike a new note in 
classic art in its coming campaign for 
“Capehart” radio receivers—each ad- 
vertisement will present a painting in- 
terpreting the work of a famous com- 
poser... . A real mouthpiece is the 
new midget microphone of the Erich 
Fischer Company which is styled to 
clamp on the inner face of the cheek— 
such a ‘“‘mouth-mike” is supposed to 
reduce background noises and deliver 
undiluted speech or song. . . . Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools will 
be the sponsor for the radio version of 
“How to Win Friends and Influence 
People”—on each weekly broadcast 
of the series, Dale Carnegie will ex- 
plain one chapter of his famous book. 


Christenings 


U. S. Rubber’s new chemical com- , 


pound for treating fabrics to make 
them last longer has been officially 
named “Colok.” ... It was an acci- 
dent that the so-called “V” for Vic- 
tory crusade should start in Europe 
just at the same time that Greater 
New York Brewery introduced its 
new beer. as “Vx.” National 
Screen Service has designed a new 
fluorescent lighted poster setup which 
gives the effect of a neon sign, but at 
much less cost, and will introduce it 
under the name of “Neo-Art.” 

Newest in chocolate mixers for milk 
drinks is ‘““Choc-So,” a new brand of 
Rockwood & Company. “Sew- 
Your-Own” is the name for the mak- 
ings which provide all the materials 
to make one’s gloves, an innovation of 
Hilts-Willard Glove Corporation. . . . 
Something better in quick-drying 
coatings for all kinds of metal sur- 
faces will be offered by Truscon Lab- 
oratories under the name of ‘Para- 
tex.”. .. A novelty in toothbrush pro- 
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REAL ESTATE 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO REAL ESTATE BARGAIN 
10-room house. Bedford brown stone front, lot 
25x125, located in Hyde Park not very far from 
the University of Chicago. Price $4,750. Only 
$2,000 cash required. Excellent transportation 
facilities. Illinois Central Suburban, Bus lines 
and street cars. Large, light, airy rooms with 
high ceilings. Good Holland furnace. Also 2-car 
garage 20x20 with overhead doors. Advanced age 
and ill health of wife reasons for selling. 


Box 104, FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York City 


NEW JERSEY 


LISTEN - SEE 
Summer home, farm in Hunterdon County. Fine 
location, buildings. Creek, woods, park, camp, 
lake site. Choice neighborhood. Details. 


N. R. SHUSTER, PITTSTOWN, N. J. 


NEW YORK 


AN OUTSTANDING OPPORTUNITY 


Home in the country, near Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Seven rooms, two baths, two-car garage. Ready 
in fall. $10,000. Selected neighbors. Good 
schools, transportation, clubs, riding—not a de- 


velopment. 
R. W. HOWES 
501 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


A RARE HOME SITE 
Hill-top, overlooking historical valley. 5 acres, 
surrounded by Beautiful Estates—Pocantico Hills, 
N. Y. 30 miles from New York City. Offered 
to good neighbor for his home site. Will build. 


Owner, Box 703, FINANCIAL WORLD 


21 West St., New York City 
For sale: Malba, L. I. N. Y. (3 miles north of 
Flushing). Large colonial house, tapestry red 


brick on vitrified tile, heavy slate roof. Best con- 
struction, A-1 condition. Twelve rooms main 
building, five baths, glass enclosed porches each 
end two stories. Oil burner hot water heat. Two 
car brick garage. Trees and shrubbery. Facing 
Sound. 


C. A. TAYLOR, 86 
MALBA, L. I., N. 


IDEAL INFLATION HEDGE - Price $8,000. 
House one mile from Scarsdale Country Club, 
Westchester County. Best trains and _ roads. 
House nearly new; dormers, slate roof, large 
living and bedrooms, center hall. Air conditioned. 
Economical heat. Beautiful large trees, rock 
garden, berries. One-half acre suitable cultivation 
or extra houses. Twenty miles from New York. 
Write: Philip Croxton, Owner, Hartsdale, New 
York. Phone: White Plains 9095-J Saturday, 
Sunday; or Penn 6-3343 New York City other days. 


COLUMBIA COUNTY, N. Y. 79 acres fruit & 
poultry farm overlooking the Hudson River. 
Modern 10 room residence, 7 room tenant house. 
3 barns. 4 other buildings and equipment. Price 
$16,000. 


J. F. HOLMES, Star Route, Hudson, N. Y. 


FOR SALE - Large industrial plot, 
siding ; excellent transportation facilities ; 
sq. ft. situated in Brooklyn. 
J. JACOBS 
175 New York Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


railroad 
150,000 


FARMS - ESTATES - COUNTRY HOMES 
GERTRUDE BURNS, Licensed Broker 
Stanfordville, N. Y. Tel. 2061 


OREGON 


DIVERSFIED CATTLE RANCH 


6800 acres 11 miles from Baker, Oregon, 3 miles 
from RR. Elevation 3000’ to 3,400’. Fattens 
about 800 head cattle annually, which are sold 
on Portland market, an overnight haul by Union 
Pacific. 500 ac. irrigated alfalfa, 500 ac. irrigated 
grain land with 200 ac. additional being added 
this year (owner estimates 1941 grain crop at 
$15,000), 500 ac. sub-irrigated meadow, balance 
range. Improvements include owner’s house and 
other necessary ranch buildings, feeding pens, 
barns, etc. 40 miles fencing. Cheap irrig. water. 
Rainfall average for past 12 months 16.21”. 
Necessary equipment goes with ranch. Taxes 
$907. Price $106,000 - 25% cash with balance 
over 10 yrs. at 4%%. No trades. 


R. A. ROWAN & CO. 
Exclusive Agents 


300 Rowan Bldg. 


302 Security Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Phoenix, Arizona. 


VERMONT 


GENTLEMEN’S ESTATE in Vermont for sale. 
8 room house, 50 acres land, coal furnace. Every 
convenience. 
Box 706 Financial World, 
21 West St., New York City 


VERMONT FARMS, Summer homes, acreage 
and village properties from $450 to $8,000. Write 
for list. 
W. VAUGHAN AGENCY, 
HETFORD, VT. 


VIRGINIA 


BINGHAMPTON vicinity (Chenango Bridge 3% 
miles to city.) Gentleman’s residence, built by 
owner, 9 large rooms, bathroom, city water, elec- 
tricity, fireplace, furnace; enclosed porches; lawns, 
landscaping. 2 car garage, 2% acres, paved roads. 


AN OUTSTANDING OFFERING 
200 acre Blue Grass stock and grain farm. 8 
rooms and bath residence. Heat. electricity, 
phone, etc. Large stock barn. All necessary 
farm buildings. Tenant house etc. Taxes $40 per 


Convenient to R. R. station, church, schools, year. One look at this place and you will sell 
stores. Photos on request. $15,000; terms. yourself. Write for lists. 
E. N. VOORHIS BENNETT REALTY CO., 
270 Broadway, New York City LYNCHBURG, VA. 
tectors and dryers has been styled Odds & Ends 


by Twentieth Century Products and 
will be featured as the “Vent-O-Mat.” 
Invisible and non-poisonous to 
humans is Doggett-Pfeil’s new “Japel- 
lent” for killing those Japanese beetles 
which are now reported to have 
spread to 22 states... . From Tin Pan 
Alley come reports of a new popular 
ditty which has been entitled: ““Don’t 
Lear at Me, Just Say Yoo-Hoo.” 


The “Picnic Train,” the vastly pop- 
ular weekend vehicle of the Gay Nine- 
ties, has been revived by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific—if 
tests prove successful, other railroads 
may add these old “bring-your-own- 
lunch” specials. . . . Any doubt about 
whether a pearl necklace is natural or 
cultured can be determined in a sec- 
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ond by means of a new X-ray appara- 
tus of Westinghouse Electric—biggest 
outlet for this device, however, would 
likely be in the pawnshops. .. . An 
affiliate of American Tel. & Tel. has 
developed a new light attachment for 
dial telephones—when the receiver is 
lifted from the hook, the dial is auto- 
matically illuminated, and vice versa. 
. . . Elimination of imports of gold 
lace and braid from France has so 
stimulated the manufacture of this 
type of trimming here that the United 
States has become an exporter of 
these decorations—the gold insignia 
on the uniforms of army and navy in 
Canada and South America will now 
be made in the U. S. A... . Next in 
moves to offset a possible scarcity in 
silk hosiery will be the introduction 
of a rainproof, sun-tan lotion to cover 
bare legs—enough lotion to paint a 
pair of limbs costs a nickel, and one 
application will last a week if bathing 
is omitted. . . . Portable bomb-proof 
shelters in several sizes, to accom- 
modate from five to fifty persons com- 
fortably, have been announced by the 
Brooks-Skinner Company—it is un- 
derstood that a shelter can be erected 
almost anywhere in a few hours, and 
purchases can be made on the easy 


DEFENSE 
BOND. 


Quiz 


Q. In what denominations are De- 
fense Savings Stamps available? 


A. Ten cents, 25 cents, 50 cents, $1, 
and $5. An album is given free 
with first stamp purchase to 
mount stamps of 25 cents up. 


Q. In what denominations are De- 
fense Savings Bonds available? 


A. You can buy a Series E Bond 
for $18.75, $37.50, $75, $375, or 
$750. The prices of Series F 
Bonds range from $74 to $7,400; 
Series G Bonds from $100 to 
$10,000. 


Note.—To buy Defense Bonds and 
Stamps, go to the nearest post 
office, bank, or savings and loan 
association; or write to the 
Treasurer of the United States, 
Washington, D. C., for a mail- 
order form. 


market activity declined, ex- 
cept for the foreign list which was 
featured by further erratic fluctua- 


tions in Japanese bonds and new 
high prices for Cuba 4%s and Ar- 


gentine 4%4s. The U. S. Treasury 
list showed several new highs, includ- 
ing the taxable 2%4s. Speculative di- 
visions showed scattered strength but 
were generally reactionary. 


SILESIAN—AMERICAN 7s 


A 25 point drop in Silesian-Amer- 
ican 7s, due August 1, 1941, followed 
an announcement that the Treasury 
Department had denied an applica- 
tion for approval of an arrangement 
which provided for purchase of stock 
of the Silesian Holding Company by 
a Swiss corporation, and a loan by 
the same interests of funds sufficient 
to provide for redemption of the ma- 
turing bonds. Silesian Holding Com- 
pany is the parent concern owning 
the majority of the stock of Silesian 
American. 

The sharp rise in Silesian-Ameri- 
can 7s to the year’s high of 85 was 
predicated upon the belief that the 
deal had a good chance of approval, 
and the adverse action by the Foreign 
Funds Control Division of the Treas- 
ury naturally jolted the market, since 
there now appears to be little pros- 
pect of a satisfactory recovery by 
holders of these bonds. The com- 
pany’s properties in Poland are now 
being operated by a German com- 
missar. Apparently the Treasury’s 
action was based upon the belief that 
the Swiss corporation is acting as a 
“front” for German interests. Just 
why this should act as a barrier to 
an arrangement which would enable 
American bondholders to obtain 100 
per cent payment in a highly doubt- 
ful situation is not at all clear. The 
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properties are in German hands in 
any event, and it would seem that an 
opportunity to obtain payment should 
be welcomed by the authorities as 
well as the creditors. 

Unless there is much more to this 
incident than meets the eye, it would 
seem that the Administration is 
stretching what they regard as mat- 
ters of principle to a point bordering 
upon the quixotic. Silesian-Ameri- 
can filed a petition in bankruptcy last 
Wednesday. 


I.M.M. 6s 


The official plan for refinancing 
International Mercantile Marine and 
subsidiaries recently announced con- 
forms with earlier reports concerning 
arrangements for meeting the ma- 
turity of the 6 per cent collateral trust 
bonds due October 1. The plan 
(which is subject to approval by 
stockholders at a special meeting 
September 2) calls for the payment 
to bondholders of 50 per cent in cash 
and 50 per cent in new 4 per cent 
10-year collateral trust bonds. The 
company has made arrangements for 
a 10-year loan from the RFC of $4.5 
million which, with treasury funds, 


following compilation. 


Issues: Offering Underwriters 
Libby, McNeill & Libby...... 1,500,000 shs. $7 par common.. Glore, pe & Co., 
et a 


NEW ISSUES SCHEDULED 


Amore the security offerings now in registration with the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission, and due to appear soon, are the issues included in the 
The dates given, however, are not to be regarded as 
definite inasmuch as issues are frequently released before the expiration of the 
full 20-day registration period, and sometimes are delayed beyond that time. 


Date Due 
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will cover the cash offer. The new 
bonds will have a sinking fund of 
$450,000 a year subject to the right 
of the RFC to prior payments of the 
same amount applicable to retirement 
of the obligations to be held by that 
agency. The plan also calls for sim- 
plification of the capital stock struc- 
ture. 

Although the 50 per cent cash pay- 
ment is an inducement, the 4 per cent 
rate on the new bonds is not espe- 
cially attractive, considering the spec- 
ulative nature of the company’s se- 
curities and the long term earnings 
record. Current prices for the bonds 
appear to discount the values offered 
under the refinancing plan quite 
fully. 


BOSTON & MAINE 4's 


Boston & Maine income 4%s made 
a new high last week, advancing 


‘ above 35. Some of the recent buying 


of this issue has been motivated by 
suggestions that the B. & M. will ben- 
efit from increased export shipments 
to Great Britain and traffic in sup- 
plies for the U. S. forces in Iceland. 
New England ports are favored for 
such traffic and are also strategically 
located for shipments to Great Brit- 
ain under the Lease-Lend Act. But 
the direct and indirect stimulation to 
New England industry arising from 
internal armament activity is the 
more important earnings factor for 
the B. & M. The road should earn 
full interest requirements on the in- 
come mortgage 414s this year, bring- 
ing the total interest accumulations 
at the year-end to about 6.7 per cent. 
Nothing has been paid on the bonds 
thus far, but a liberal disbursement 
is indicated on the next interest date, 
May 1, 1942. 


ST. LOUIS S.W. REORGANIZATION 


Publication of the long delayed 
ICC reorganization plan for the St. 
Louis Southwestern Railway caused 
considerable activity at rising prices 
in the bonds of this group, which 
had been relatively neglected. The 
obligations of this carrier have fur- 
ther possibilities for appreciation, 
although consummation of the plan is 
subject to lengthy delays if, as ap- 
pears probable, it is litigated by hold- 
ers of preferred and common stocks, 
which are eliminated in the ICC 
set-up. 

Under the proposed plan, the first 
4s and three small guaranteed issues 
would be undisturbed. The second 
mortgage 4s would receive $1,240 in 
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new consolidated mortgage 4s, 1992, 
for each principal amount; the first 
terminal and unifying 5s, $468.37 of 
these bonds and $850.19 in 5 per 
cent $100 par preferred stock; the 
general and refunding 5s, $180.46 in 
consolidated 4s, $300.70 in preferred, 
and $435.08 in common stock. The 
consolidated mortgage 4s would be a 
fixed interest obligation. The fact 
that the plan provides for no contin- 
gent interest debt suggests that the 
ICC may be looking forward to a 
lease of the reorganized company’s 
properties by the Southern Pacific. 


GARY ELECTRIC & GAS 5s 


Plans have been made for acquisi- 
tion of this company by Northern 
Indiana Public Service. Assuming 
that approval is obtained from the 
SEC, the first lien 5s, 1944, will be 
retired. The bonds have recently 
sold at 101. Although they are call- 
able at par, several months will 
doubtless be required to complete the 
legal technicalities, and a satisfactory 
effective yield to the redemption date 
is indicated. 


INFLATION HEDGES 


Continued from page 4 


results ranging all the way from losses 
to exceptional profits. Public utilities 
are hampered by inflexible rates and 
rising costs. 

Every inflation has its own peculiar 
attributes, and the trends of the next 
few years will be importantly af- 
fected by new influences which will 


_ differentiate the period from other in- 


flationary periods. One of the out- 
standing questions centers around the 
effects of price controls and other ex- 
pedients followed nowadays by highly 
centralized governments. Far reach- 
ing powers have been vested in the 
Federal authorities, and more will 
doubtless be legislated. Any idea that 
the exercise of these controls will 
prevent a marked rise in the general 
price level has been largely discarded, 
but the effects upon certain subdi- 
visions of industry may well be im- 
portant. 

In view of the uncertainties created 
by unprecedented regimentation of 
business, the desirability of many in- 
dustrial equities as inflation hedges 
will remain in doubt until the situa- 


The Center of Business 
and Social Activities in 


LOS ANGELES 


No matter what your business 
-.. you'll be in the center of 
things at The Biltmore Hotel in 
Los Angeles. Then too... 
you'll enjoy the prestige of 
luxurious living where there’s 
never a dull moment. 


FIVE FINE RESTAURANTS 


1,500 Guest Rooms 
ALL WITH BATHS 
Singles, $5, $6, $7 
Doubles, $7, $8, $9 


The Biltmore Hotel 


Los Angeles e California 
¢ A little from you... 
/ means a lot to them 


OPEN 
OPEN YOUR PURSE 
GIVE TO THE 


UNITED SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS 


OUR HEART 


SCHOOLS 


Lakemont Academy for Boys 
Prepares its boys for success in college life—in 
studies, sports, and social activities. Superior 
faculty. Riding. Write for illustrated catalogue. 
Henry G. Gilland, Headmaster 
Box 15, Lakemont, N. Y. 
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vx United States + 
DEFENSE 
SAVINGS 
BONDS and 
STAMPS 


{ index. 


Charts, graphs, 
maps and floor plans 
of every description 
prepared to order. 


§ Write for estimates. 


Chart the 
UPTURN 
Yourself 


Use the "Price Ranger", a specially 
designed chart blank which is particu- 
larly adaptable for the simplified plot- 
ting of daily stock prices (high, low, 
and close) with sales volume, daily 
$ commodity prices, and any other daily 


TDL 


These sheets are each 8!/> by || inches 
and are sufficient for a six months’ 
arithmetical record. 
twenty-five individual sheets, postpaid. 
Check or money order accepted. 


Prices: $1.00 for 


EDWARD 
WILLMS 


136 LIBERTY ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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tion is clarified by further develop- 
ments in the armament economy. 
Nevertheless three groups seem rea- 
sonably well assured of maintaining 
their traditional inflation-hedge at- 
tributes in large measure, although 
the protection which they offer 
against inflationary trends may be al- 
tered in degree. These are the chemi- 
cals, the oils, and the low cost pro- 
ducers in the non-ferrous mining in- 
dustries. 

These industries all produce in- 
dispensable commodities which will be 
in particularly heavy demand over the 
next few years. The strong units in 
the extractive industries have very 
large reserves of minerals under- 
ground; as prices rise, the potential 
value of these assets is enhanced. The 
chemicals have a relatively low labor 
cost factor and their major raw ma- 
terials are generally abundant. De- 
mand for these commodities would 
be affected by termination of the war, 
but the major products of these in- 
dustries are primarily peace time 
goods and have wide markets under 
more normal conditions. Thus, there 
appears to be less cause for concern 
over the possible effects of new and 
unpredictable economic controls than 
in most other industries. Furthermore, 
if an important phase of inflation 
should develop in the post-war period 
(as was the case in 1918-1920), the 
inflationary influence would not be 
counteracted in these industries by 
sudden disappearance of demand aris- 
ing from armament production. 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


Concluded from page 5 


ing chemical manufacturer recently 
reported that provisions for 1941 
Federal taxes for the first six months 
amounted to one and one half times 
the net income for that period. 

In addition, there has set in an up- 
ward trend in other cost factors such 
as wages, transportation and prices 
for certain raw materials and inter- 
mediates, despite the price ceiling 
policies of the OPM and OPACS. 
Depreciation charges will likewise be 
higher because of capacity operations 
involving the more intensive use of in- 
stalled machinery and apparatus. 
While maintenance of chemical price 
stability—with a tendency toward 
lower prices with increasing volume 


—has become an established policy, 
current conditions seem to be forc- 
ing a change, and higher price levels 
for chemicals later in the year are 
in definite prospect. This trend to- 
gether with the enormous volume in- 
crease is expected to be sufficient to 
more than offset the advances in other 
costs. 


EARNINGS UP 


Results for the first half of the cur- 
rent year of the leading companies, as 
shown in the table on page 5, support 
this contention. In all instances where 
sales are reported, material gains, 
were shown and more often than not 
this was translated into a higher net 
per share. A principal determinant 
was of course the method followed in 
making provisions for taxes, some 
companies basing such reserves upon 
the 1940 Revenue Act and others al- 
lowing liberally for increases antici- 
pated under the pending 1941 Act. 
This explains such reductions as 
shown by du Pont and Hercules 
Powder, both of which apparently are 
ultraconservative in their tax esti- 
mates. 

In all instances, however, current 
dividend rates were covered, and in 
the aggregate by satisfactory margins, 
supporting the prediction that despite 
higher taxes there will be no reduc- 
tions of present rates for the majority 
of the industry—and in some in- 
stances liberal year-end distributions 
should not be surprising. 

Yield of the twelve leading issues 
listed in the table range from 3.3 per 
cent to slightly over 6 per cent, with 
the majority nearer the lower level. 
This picture is typical of chemical 
stocks, which characteristically sell on 
a relatively low yield basis. The high 
price-to-earnings ratio reflects the ex- 
cellent long term growth possibilities 
embodied in the leading representa- 
tives of this still young industry. 
Hence, on the basis of current condi- 
tions and prospects there is ample 
justification for retention of present 
cemmitments in selected chemical is- 
sues, and additions are warranted 
where income plus reasonable long 
termi appreciation possibilities are de- 
sired. 


Cotton for “Old Glory” 


A\ bout half of all the American 
flags produced each year are made of 
cotton. This applies particularly to 
the smaller sizes and lower priced 
varieties. With a silk shortage likely, 
more cotton flags can be expected. 
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Wi nen the Dow-Jones rail aver- 
age rose through the 29.75 level July 
21, it identified the rally which has 
been in progress since February 14 
in that average, and since May 1 in 
the industrials, as intermediate in 
scope. Until this signal appeared, 
under the Dow theory the secondary 
trend had been regarded as down- 
ward. The major trend has also 
been considered to be upward for the 
past two years. 

The fact that the intermediate 
trend is now pointing upward does 
not, of course, necessarily mean that 
it will continue in that direction in- 
definitely. It cannot be emphasized 
too strongly that the Dow Theory 
furnishes no clue whatever to the 
probable extent or duration of a 
move, but merely indicates its direc- 
tion. All too often in recent years, 
the signal giving this information has 
appeared so late as to be nearly or 
completely valueless for trading pur- 
poses. 

For example, the secondary trend 
was defined as downward last Feb- 
ruary 14 when the rails broke their 
mid-December low, the industrials 
already having done so. In the ab- 
sence of a countermanding signal, it 
was necessary to continue to regard 
this trend as down until July 21. Yet 
in all that time the rails never sold as 
low as their February 14 close, and 


the extreme low in the industrials 
was only a little more than two points 
under that level. 

Thus, the period immediately fol- 
lowing the appearance of an inter- 
mediate trend signal should not be 
regarded as an appropriate time to 
take action based on an expectation 
of an uninterrupted further move in 
the direction indicated by the signal. 
It is normally more profitable to 
await a corrective reaction, which (as 
occurred in the rail average after 
February 14) may develop into a re- 
versal in trend, and which in any 
case will usually permit purchases at 
lower prices than those prevailing at 
the time the signal is given. 

The foregoing should be construed 
merely as a word of caution and is 
not intended to imply that the pres- 
ent secondary rally is in any danger 
of early termination. Based on the 
available indications, the opposite 
seems to be the case. The rails have 
already exceeded not only the April 
high but also the high of last Novem- 
ber. The latter level in the indus- 
trials (138.12) appears due for a 
more thorough test before much con- 
cern need be felt regarding the per- 
manence of the current intermediate 
uptrend. The next objective in the 
rail average is the 35.90 level estab- 
lished in September, 1939.—Written 
July 30; Allan F. Hussey. 


TRENDS OF THE DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


These chart studies are presented for those interested in the technical aspects 
of the market and are not to be construed as recommendations or as indi- 
cations of THE FINANCIAL WORLD’S opinion on the stock market. 
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FREE 


BOOKLETS 


Upon request, and without obligation, any of 
the literature listed below will be sent free 
direct from the firm by whom issued. To 
expedite handling, each letter should be con- 
fined to a request for a single item. Print 
plainly and give both name and address. 


Free Booklets Department 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York 


Accurate Touch Typewriting 


18-page booklet for anyone who 
wishes to learn to write by touch. Also 
for Secretaries who wish to increase 
their soeed and accuracy. Please write 
on business letterhead. 


Odd Lot Trading 


An interesting booklet which explains 
the advantages of odd lot trading for 
both large and small investor. Offered 
by N. Y. S. E. firm. 


7 Pre-Planned Portfolios 
With Analyses 


A wide range of portfolios of interest 
to investors with $2,000 to $100,000, 
featuring liberal. income,” safety of 
principal and market appreciation. 


Offered by N. Y. S. E. firm. 


Physical Fitness and 
Personal Appearance 


15-page booklet illustrating and de- 
scribing several chair models which 
combine luxurious comfort and _ all 
the famous postural features. Avail- 
able to executives who write on their 
letterheads. 


An Open Door to the Bond Market 


For women investors who prefer bonds. 


Offered by well known bond house. 


Trading Methods 


Many helpful hints on trading pro- 
cedure and practice in this 24-page 
booklet, offered by N. Y. S. E. firm. 


Complete Comfort and 
Cleanliness in Your Home 


This booklet brings you the facts about 
a great advance in low cost home 
heating and air conditioning systems. 
Available to present and prospective 
home owners. 
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Niagara Hudson Power Corporation 


The Pennroad Corporation 


Data revised to July 30, 1941 
Incroporated: 1937, New York, as consoli- 


: Earnings and Price Range (NHP) 
dation of Niagara Hudson Power and Mohawk 20 SS 
Hudson Power rp 


Corp. Office: 15 Broad St., 15 ——— 
New York City. Annual meeting: Second 10 
Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders 6 
March 3, 1941): 


First and second pre- 
ferred: 3,752; common, 74,589. 
Capitalization: Notes payable. ...$7,656,250 


Subsidiary funded debt........ "$2 36,127,900 EARNED PER SHARE 1 
rst prefer 1933 '34 ‘35 '37 ‘38 ‘39 10 
*Second preferred, A and B.....105,930 shs 
Common stock ($10 par)...... 9,581,009 shs 
TOption warrants ............ 3,282,097 shs 
*5% —~ $100 par; redeemable at $107.50 per share and accrued dividends. 
T“A” and stock option warrants entitle holders to purchase respectively 


2,784,905- 13/24" common shares at $105 per share to October 1, 1944, and 497,191-3/6 
common shares at $50 for each 1-1/6 shares, at any time without limit. 


Business: A holding company whose system is the largest 
distributor of electrical energy in ithe world. Serves a highly 
industrialized area located almost entirely in New York State 
(does not serve N.Y.C.) Electricity accounts for 86% of revenues. 

Management: Highly regarded. 

Financial Position: Working capital December 31, 1940, $10.7 
million; cash, $15.8 million. Working capital ratio: 1.6-to-1. 
Book value of common, $13.17 per share. 

Dividend Record: Varying common payments each year 
1929-1933, 1936-1938 and 1940. 

Outlook: Operations will reflect increased industrial activity 
in the service area while defense program stimulus continues. 
Political factors, however, cloud the longer term prospects. 

Comment: Despite statistical considerations, problems of 
regulation and possible government competition by St. Lawrence 
seaway emphasize the speculative status of the shares. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Qu. ended Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
Don cebess $0.25 $0.12 $0.06 $0.03 $0.46 None 9%— 3 
Se 0.2 0.10 0.0 0.13 0.50 None 10%— 2% 
_. Sees 0.17 0.16 0.12 0.23 0.68 0.40 17%— 7% 
0.31 0.26 0.10 0.17 0.84 0.40 16%— 4 
i bkenees 0.18 0.08 09 0.15 0.50 0.25 10%— 5% 
pebhenes 0.23 0.11 0.05 0.12 0.51 None 9%— 5% 
es 0.19 0.14 0.10 0.23 0.66 0.15 6%— 3% 
0.26 0.13 *None 2 


*To July 30, 1941. 


Niles-Bement-Pond Company 


Data revised to July 30, 1941 Earnings and Price Range (NIL) 
Incorporated: 1899, New Jersey; subsequent ['9 NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
acquisitions included Pratt & Whitney Co. 80 PRICE RANGE 

rtford, onn. Annual meeting: rst 
Wednesday after first Monday in April. 20 oo th 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 1940) : 0 


1,908. EARNED PER SHARE $8 
Capitalization: Funded debt*..... $1,100,000 $4 
Capital stock (no par) 178,025 shs o 


oe DEFICIT PER SHARE 4 
1933 ‘34 ‘35 °36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 1940 


*Bank Notes payable 1942-45. 


Business: Company is engaged principally in the manufac- 
ture of light machine tools such as lathes, jig boring machines, 
shapers, etc. Also makes gages and small tools, including 
taps, dies, reamers and cutters. Foreign business usually com- 
prises an important proportion of total volume. Through 
stock investment has small interest in heavy machinery and 
aircraft manufacturing. 

Management: Aggressive; well known at home and abroad. 

Financial Position: Sound. Working capital December 31, 
1940, $5.4 million; cash, $2.1 million. Working capital ratio: 
2.1-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $57.20 a share. 

Dividend Record: Cash payments 1900-13, 1915-21, 1930-32; 
resumed 1936. Has also distributed stock of subsidiaries and 
investment holdings. No regular rate. 

Outlook: For the duration of the defense effort, sales and 
earnings should be maintained at high levels despite heavy 
tax liability. Post-war prospects are clouded by anticipated 
sharp drop in domestic tool demand and uncertainty regarding 
important foreign markets. 

Comment: Normally a typical capital goods issue, status of 
stock is now dependent largely on war factors. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD oan PRICE RANGE | OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1937 938 1939 1940 1941 

Earned per share....... $0.14 a oA $4.04 $7.46 $488 $4.71 $9.14 

Dividends paid ......... None None *1.00 *2.00 2.00 *1.00 35 +$1.75 
Price Range: 

15% 345% 52% 62 64% 76 71% 

8% 28% 30 41% 41% 50 t45% 


*Also distributed % share General Machinery 1936; 1/10 share Shepard-Niles Crane 
& Hoist, 1937; and 1/20 share United Aircraft, 1939. +To July 30, 1941. 


Earnings and Price Range (PNO) 
Data revised to July 30, 1941 ° 
Incorporated: 1929, Delaware. Office: Dela- 6 
ware Trust Bldg., Wilmington, Del. An- 4 
nual meeting: Last Thursday in March. 2 
Number of voting trust certificate holders 0 
(December 31, 1940) : 122,281. 
Capitalization: Funded debt.......... None EARNED PER SHARE 1 
Capital stock ($1 par)........ 7,504,500 shs on. a_i 


1933 ‘34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 1940 


Business: An investment corporation; owns large blocks 
of Boston & Maine, Southern Railway, N. Y., New Haven & 
Hartford, Pittsburgh & West Virginia, and smaller amounts 
of other rail and industrial stocks; also controls the Detroit, 
Toledo & Ironton, Canton Company and Springfield Suburban 
Railroad through ownership of practically all outstanding 
common stock. Bonds of Detroit, Toledo & Ironton are an 
important investment. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Usual working capital computations not 
significant because of nature of company. Cash December 31, 
1940, $491,515. Book value of stock, $6.35 a share. 

Dividend Record: Irregular. Payments made 1930-31, 1935- 
37; again suspended in 1938 but resumed in 1939. 

Outlook: Chief source of income is company’s holdings of 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton securities. This carrier depends 
mainly upon the automobile industry but is also a beneficiary 
of increased industrial activity under the defense program. 

Comment: The heavy proportion of low grade rail equities 
held places the stock in a highly speculative position; large 
capitalization dilutes per share income from company’s pro- 
ductive assets. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 3 1935 1937 1938 1939 Be 1941 
Earned per $0.12 $0.19 $0. 38 $0.27 $0.07 $0.17 $0.3 
Dividends paid ........ None 0.20 0.25 0.25 None 0.10 0.20 *None 


Price Range: 
4% 4% 55 5% 2% 3% 3 *3% 
1% 1% 8% 2% 1% 1% 1%  *2% 


*To July 30, 1941. 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 


Data revised to July 30, 1941 bs Earnings and Price Range (RTI) 


Incorporated: 1913, New York. Office: 2 NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE _| 

Park Avenue, New York City. Annual 75 | 

meeting: Fourth Tuesday in October. Ap- 5 \price RANGE 

proximate number of stockholders: Pre- 50 | 

ferred, 79; common, 615. 4 EARNED PER SHARE 

Capitalization: Funded debt.......... None a ng 9 

stock 7% cum. ($100 oh 

Common stock (no par)......... 268,618 shs MV Z 4 


1933 ‘34 ‘35 ‘37 ‘38°39 1940 


“*Not callable. 


Business: The world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters. 
A subsidiary acts as outlet for trade-in machines and distri- 
butes them to wholesalers. In 1940, began making own ribbons, 
carbon paper and other business machine supplies. 

Management: Alert; known for its aggressive policies. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital July 31, 
1940, $8.6 million; cash, $2.6. Working capital ratio: 7.1-to-1. 
Book value of common, $27.73 per share. 

Dividend Record: Following suspension in 1932, preferred 
payments resumed 1935 and arrears cleared 1936. Varying 
common dividends 1925-31, 1937 to date; also extras. 

Outlook: Essentially, sales and earnings reflect cyclical 
forces. But continuance of aggressive merchandising methods 
should extend company’s record of long term growth. 

Comment: Preferred has regained investment rank. While 
marketability is somewhat restricted, common classifies with 
the more strongly situated cyclical equities. 


wanes DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
— —————Calendar Years Ended December 3 


Mar. 31 ad Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Range 
$0.81 $0. $0.02 23 $2.53 None — 9 

1935 0.77 1.19 17 5.26 None —13% 

1.95 2.05 2.26 18 *8.80 None 98%4—38% 

Fiscal Years Ended July 

-——Calendar Year—— 

Qu. ended: Oct. $1 Jan. 31 Apr. July 31 Total Dividends Price 
$2.38 1937... .$2.99 $3.89 T*$5.79 $4.75 110%—35 

_ Pr 2.15 1938.... 1.91 0.70 $0.28 *4.70 3.00 79 —30% 
_, 1.22 1939.... 1.78 1.69 0.48 5.17 3.00 71 —45 
1.64 1940.... 2.22 1.89 ” 7.91 5.00 65 —42 
1.78 1941.... 2.15 2.38 14.50 $59%4—52 


undistributed profits tax. Seven months ended July 31, 1937. {To July 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 28) 
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tire holdings of American Tel. and 
Tel., possibly being influenced by a 
fear of dilution on issuance of new 
convertible securities. Many man- 
agers also sold units of Washington 
Railway & Electric, received as a divi- 
dend from North American in a pre- 
vious period. 

Among the coppers, Anaconda was 
definitely favored. While Phelps 
Dodge was easily the least popular 
in this group, its. shares were pur- 
chased by two Philadelphia trusts in 
exchange for like sales of Kennecott. 
Aluminum of America, Nickel and St. 
Joseph Lead were also sold among the 
metals, while Climax Molybdenum 
was added to the portfolios of four 
companies. Selling came into evi- 
dence for the first time among the 
securtities of companies making in- 
dustrial machinery and machine tools, 
probably with the idea that these com- 
panies had been operating at peak 
levels for some time. Although among 
the farm equipments Harvester was 
sold, Case, Deere and Oliver Farm 
Equipment were added by several 
funds. 

Buying continued in the rails. Great 
Northern was the favorite, with At- 
chison, Pennsylvania, and Louisville 
& Nashville also purchased. A pub- 
lic offering of Merck & Co., was made 
during the period and four trusts sub- 
scribed to a total of 12,295 shares. 
One had held the stock previously. 

While these detailed changes dis- 
close much of interest in regard to 
the trusts’ operations, all-over changes 
have been of minor consequence when 
the large total portfolio holdings are 
considered. As a final word, we re- 
peat the suggestion (F. W., Feb. 12, 
41) that it would be inadvisable for 
individuals to use the results of this 
survey as a yardstick for the manage- 
ment of their own investments. 


Radio’s Big Advertisers 


at three biggest advertisers 
in 1940 were Procter & Gamble, Gen- 
eral Foods and Sterling Products, in 
that order. Other big advertisers 
over the air waves last year included 
Colgate - Palmolive - Peet, Standard 
Brands, General Mills, American 
Home Products and National Dairy. 


AUGUST 6, 1941 


TODAY’S BEST INVESTMENT 
MAY BE TOMORROW'S DUD 


There are no permanent investments. The invest- 
ment prospect, always in a state of flux, is more 
impermanent today than ever. Today's high- 
grade investment may be tomorrow's weakling. 


You may start with the right securities—but that is only the start. Your port- 
folio must be kept adjusted to what is likely to happen; not to what has occurred. 


There is no better way to protect your capital than to have your program 
and your progress under constant supervision by Financial World Research 
Bureau. The procedure is simple, the cost small, and the results so highly 
gratifying to our clients that most of them continue with us year after year. 
They find the service achieves the ideal of investment guidance: it tells them 
what to do and just when to do it. 


The investment horizon is widening with the development of the national 
emergency economy—with the spending of billions, the imposition of priorities 
and ceilings on prices, controlled production and labor conditions, increasing 
taxes and prospective inflation. Incomes and equities are piling up on the 
bargain counter, but as many others are overpriced and no longer deserve a 
place in your portfolio. The importance of switching promptly is obvious. 


How does your portfolio measure up? 
Now is the time to find out—the time to 
swing into action—the time to protect 
your capital and fortify your income. 
Don't put it off; be practical about it. Do as hundreds of successful investors 
are doing: enroll as a client of the Research Bureau. With your progress under 


constant scrutiny you will know always where you stand, and will be told exactly 
what to do and when to do it. 


The annual cost is moderate. The minimum fee of $125 a year covers 
portfolios valued up to $50,000 {$25 additional for each $10,000 above 
$50,000.) Mail the coupon today with a complete list of your holdings, and 
let us discuss the application of the service to your individual situation. 


7 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 


21 WEST STREET NEW YORK,.N. Y. 


Without obligation: You may send me the details 
of your Personal Investment Advisory Service 


Aug. 6 
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Bloomingdale Bros., Inc. 


Federal Light & Traction Company 


Data revised to July 30, 1941 goernings and Price Range (BBL) 
Incorporated: 1917, New York, as successor 40 


to a partnership formed 1872. Office: Fifty- 30 PRICE RANGE 
ninth Street and Third Avenue, New York 20 

City. Annual meeting: First day following 10 

last Monday in April. Number of stockhold- 


ers: Not reported. 0 $4 
Capitalization: Funded debt.......... None EARNED PER SHARE $2 
“Preferred stock 5% ($100 par) ...33,566 shs = 0 
Common stock (no par).......... °300, 000 shs DEFICIT PER SHARE $2 
*All owned by Federated Department 9933 °34 °35 "36:37 “39 1940 


Stores, the parent company. 


Business: Operates a large department store in New York 
City which handles a diversified line of general merchandise. 
Site of building is held under a long term lease. In early 1941 
organized Bloomingdale Budgets, Inc., a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary, to handle installment credit financing. 

Management: Federated Department Stores controls com- 
pany through ownership of 82% of the common stock. 

Financial Position: Comfortable. Working capital January 
31, 1941, $5.8 million; cash, $563,525. Working capital ratio: 
6.5-to-1. Book value of common, $24.21 per share. 

Dividend Record: Initial dividend on present preferred paid 
1937, regularly since. Initial payment on common in 1934. No 
regular rate. 

Outlook: Company’s competitive position is improving; mer- 
chandising ability of present management suggests further 
gains. While volume trend continues upward, increased oper- 
ating costs should be absorbed without difficulty. 

Comment: The common stock is closely held and has a thin 
market. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Fiscal year ended 

Jan. 31: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Earned per share... $0.35 $0.71 $0.39 $2.16 $1.66 $1.03 $1.75 $1.73 oe 
ended 

Dec. 31: 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
Dividends paid .... None $0.40 $0.40 $1.05 $1.22% $0.56% $0.75 $0.75 *0.71% 

Price Range: 
21 26 23% 38% 32% 21% 23% 16 *15 


6% 17 165% 18% 15% 13% 13% 11 *11 
*To July 30, 1941. 


Exchange Buffet Corporation 


Earnings and Price Range (EBC) 
Data revised to July 30, 1941 io 
Incorporated: 1913, New York, to acquire a 15 


business originally established in 1885. 10 PRICE RANGE 
Office: 17 John st., New York City. Annual 5 | 
meeting: First Wednesday in August. Num- 
ber of stockholders (December 81, 1939): 950. Fiscal a 


Capitalization: Funded debt.......... Non 
Capital stock (no par)......--.. 239,108 shs 


$1 
1934 "35 °36 ‘37 °38°39 "40 1941 


Business: Operates 18 “Exchange Buffet” restaurants in Man- 
hattan; also four “Windsor Cafeterias” in Manhattan and one 
in Brooklyn. Located chiefly in the financial district, the 
restaurants specialize in noonday service. The chain also oper- 
ates cigar stands and handles telephone orders for the delivery 
of lunches. 

Management: Has failed to improve earnings picture. 

Financial Position: Unimpressive. Working capital April 30, 
1941, $162,297; cash, $261,949. Working capital ratio: 1.2-to-1. 
Book value of capital stock, $2.82 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments were uninterrupted from 1913 
to 1933 at varying rates; none since. 

Outlook: Lower operating margins due to keen competition, 
rising wage and other operating costs, and low purchasing 
power among clerical workers in the financial district, all ex- 
ercise a severe restrictive influence on earnings. The three 
months ended January 31 is usually the most profitable quarter 
of the year. 

Comment: Shares involve an extreme degree of risk. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
iscal Calendar 


Year’s Year’s 
= ended: July 31 Oct. 31 Jan. 31 Apr. 30 Total Prices ihense 
_ D$0.16 D$0.23 1934........ D$0.02 D$0.09 D$0.50 10%— 3 
D 0.24 D6.25 1935........ D 0.10 D0.17 D 0.76 6 —2 
D 0.18 0.13 0.09 0.09 8%— 4% 
D 0.05 DO.12 1937........ 0.04 0.07 D 0.06 6%— 1% 
Ss D0.10 D60.08 1938........ 0.04 D 0.01 D 0.15 25%— 1% 
D 0.02 D 0.03 D 0.34 2%— 
D 0.20 D0.20 1940........ D 0.02 D 0.09 D 0.51 1 — 
D0.16 D0.14 1941........ D0.05 D0.46 *5—5/16 


*To July 30, 1941. 


Data revised to July 30, 1941 Earnings and Price Range (FLT) 

Incorporated: 1910, New York. Office: 70 | 30 
Pine Street, New York Ciy. Annual meet- 30 PRICE RANGE 
ing: Fourth Wednesday in April. Number 20 | 
of stockholders (April 5, 1941): Preferred, 
890; common, 949. 10 
Capitalization: Own funded debt. $2, 500,000 0 EARNED PER SHARE 
Subsidiary funded debt.......... 15,838,994 7 end $3 

Common stock ($15 par)........ 524,903 shs 1933 °35 "36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 


*Callable at $110 per share. 

Business: A holding company whose subsidiaries operate in 
Arkansas, Missouri, New Mexico, Arizona, and Rocky Mountain 
territory. Also controls New Brunswick Power Co., operating 
in St. John, N. B., and vicinity. Controlled by Cities Service 
Power & Light. Of revenues 66% is derived from electricity. 

Management: Considered capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Working acpital December 31, 1940, $735,- 
446; cash, $1.8 million. Working capital ratio: 1.4-to-1. Book 
value of common, $22.51 a share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred dividends, 1910-1914; arrears 
cleared up in 1922, regularly since. Common payments each 
year 1923-1933; suspended 1934-1936; resumed 1937. 

Outlook: Corporate structure and location of properties in- 
dicate extensive readjustments under Public Utility Act. 

Comment: Preferred stock has medium grade investment 
qualities. Common stock is rather speculative. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE COMMON: 


Year's ivi- 
~. ended: Dec. 31 Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Total dends Price Range 
1933 $0.26 4 


1934..... $0.39 $0.37 $0.29 $1.31 None 11%— 


1935.... 0.64 0.48 0.36 2.05 None 21%— 5% 

1986.... 0.82 0.69 0.33 2.56 None 27%—18% 

1937.... 0.91 0.44 0.24 2.26 $1.00 29%—7% 

1938. 0.52 0.31 0.48 1.99 ¥ wpe 16%— 6% 

1939. 0.82 0.63 

ea: 

Mar. as June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
_ See $0.8 $0.63 $0.53 $0.38 $2.64 $1.00 18%—11 
1940 Laaseeeies 0. a7 0.46 0.31 0.38 2.02 4.00 18%—11 


“Exclucing New Brunswick Power. Fiscal year changed in 1939 to calendar year 
basis. {To July 30, 1941 


Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Co. of N. Y. 


and Price Range (FPX) 


PRICE RANGE 


Data revised to July 30, 1941 
Incorporated: 1910, New York, as a con- 
solidation of Fidelity Fire Insurance of 
N. Y. and Phenix Insurance Co. of Brook- 
lyn. Office: 80 Maiden Lane, New York 
City. Annual meeting: First Tuesday in 
February. Number of stockholders (De- 
cember 31, 1939): 10,295. 


Capitalization: Funded debt.......... Non 
Capital stock ($2.50 par)...... 1,500,000 4 


Business: One of the country’s leading fire insurance institu- 
tions. Shares control of “American Fore” group, the world’s 
largest fire insurance group. Writes practically every type of 
insurance except life. About 70% of sales is in fire insurance. 

Management: Has had an outstanding record. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Invested assets are well 
distributed, although December 31, 1940, over 80% was in pre- 
ferred and common stocks—a rather large proportion. Liqui- 
dating value of stock December 31, 1940, $41.10 a share. 

Dividend Record: Uninterrupted dividends since 1910. Pay- 
ments semi-annually; annual rate, $1.60 plus extras. 

Outlook: Management’s sound investment policies and con- 
servatism in underwriting activities give assurance of con- 
tinued satisfactory return. Relatively large amount of 
common stocks in portfolio places company in good position 
to meet changing economic conditions. 

Comment: The stock is one of the most highly regarded 
insurance company equities. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE neuen OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Underwriting Investment Total 


vee ended Dec. 31: Profit Income Income Dividends Price Range 
$0.86 $1.46 $2.32 $1.20 3544—23% 
1985 iiceeheueasensed 1.89 1.6 3.54 1.35 45%4—28 
0.96 1.76 2.72 * 1.45 49%—38 
1.08 1.86 2.94 + 1.80 455—22 
Eee 0.64 1.89 2.53 + 1.80 36%4—22 
0.60 2.18 2.78 1.80 40%—27% 
0.79 2.38 3.17 + 2.00 4054—27% 
: tt 2.20 143%—34% 


*Also paid an 8.2306% stock dividend December 28, 1936. Including extras. 
tTo July 30, 1941. 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 30) 
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Merit Lynch, E. A. Pierce & 
Cassatt and Fenner & Beane, already 
the two largest brokerage firms in 
the country, will merge, effective 
August 18, under the name Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Charles E. Merrill, E. A. Pierce, 
Charles and Phillip W. Russell will 
be the senior partners of the new 
firm; there also will be 48 general 
partners and 19 special partners. 

Combined capital of the consoli- 
dated firm will be in excess of $6 mil- 
lion, and combined debit balances will 
approximate $56 million. Member- 
ships will be held on 28 security and 
commodity exchanges, and offices will 
be maintained in 93 cities, linked by 
the largest private wire system in the 
United States. Home office of the 
new firm will be at 70 Pine Street, 
where Merrill Lynch, E. A. Pierce & 
Cassatt now are located. 

x * 

The Remington Rand bond issue 
came onto the market on July 29 at 
a price of 10334 for a 3% per cent 
coupon rate. 

x * 

Safeway Stores, Inc., has arranged 
with a group of insurance companies 
and banks to refund its presently out- 
standing bank loans. Long term bank 
loans total $12.6 million and short’ 
term loans at the end of June came to 
$9.1 million. An issue of $14 million 
10-year debentures will be sold to 
three insurance companies, and banks 
will take $6 million 1- to 7-year serial 
notes. (Stockholders of the company 
meet August 19 to vote on a merger 
of Safeway with the Daniel Reeves 
chain of stores.) 

* 

All of the 456,000 shares of Gar 

Wood Industries, Inc. common stock 


‘ has been sold, and as a result Emanuel 


& Company and John J. Bergen & 
Company, Ltd., announced last week 
that the selling group had been dis- 
banded. 

Swift & Company has filed with 
the SEC ammendments to a previous 
registration statement, providing for 
the sale of its remaining 1.5 million 
shares of Libby, McNeill & Libby 
stock. Originally, Swift owned 3,- 
018,639 shares, of which 1,518,639 
shares were offered to the public last 
January by a syndicate headed by 
Glore, Forgan & Company. 
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Ready Soon 


New Stock Factograph 
Supplement 


With Cumulative Index Covering Both The Supplement 
and Complete 1941 Factograph Book to April 23. 


The forthcoming “Stock Factograph Supple- 
ment’ will contain all Factographs published in 
Financial World from April 23, 1941 up to date 


OU will receive one of these coming Factograph supplements 
free as soon as published if you order the latest regular $3.85 
edition of "Stock Factographs'' before September 15. (Or you 

can buy supplement alone for $1.25.) 

The Fall Supplement is to be published in September or October. 
It will contain all the revised 'Factographs'’ that will have appeared 
in FINANCIAL WORLD since April 23 of this year when the last 
complete edition of the "Stock Factograph'' Manual was published 
and distributed to subscribers. 

A unique and important feature of this new supplement is that it 
will contain a complete cumulative index that is to include not only 
each revised ''Factegraph" in the Fall Supplement but also every other 
"Factograph" in the April edition. This will make it unnecessary for 
you to refer to more than one index in order to turn instantly to the 
latest ''Factograph'’ on any stock you wish to look up—whether it be 
in the main edition or the Fall Supplement. (Annual Factograph sub- 
scribers—4 consecutive issues at $7.50—received supplements FREE.) 


OUR BEST BARGAIN OF THE MONTH 
$4.00 VALUE FOR ONLY $2.00! 


(1) “12-YEAR PRICE RANGE of All Common Stocks on 


FOUR 


New York Stock Euchange” $1.00 

(2) 10-YEAR RECORD OF EARNINGS & DIVIDENDS $1 00 

(3) HOW NEW TAXES WILL AFFECT EARNINGS of BOOKS 

(4) “INVESTING FOR WIDOWS & RETIRED INDI- ONLY 
VIDUALS" (Portfolios of $10,000 to $200,000).... $1.00 


$2.00 


(Any 2 of the above four $1.00 books only $1.50) 


FREE ON REQUEST 
(1) List of Books on "Stock Speculation" 
(2) Samples of Daily, Weekly or Monthly "Stock Charts" 
(3) List of Books on "Stock Market Investment’ 
(4) List of Books and Charts on "Trading in Wheat and Commodities" 
(5) Sample Ruled forms from ''Mi-Reference"’ and "My-Finances'"— 
Personal Investment Record Books 


Books Mailed Same Day Remittance Is Received. Book 
Buyers Living in N. Y. City Add 2% Local Sales Tax 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 
2I West Street | New York, N. Y. 
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Hamilton Watch Company 


Transue & Williams Steel Forging Corp. 


Data revised to July 30, 1941 


Incorporated: 1892. Pennsylvania. Office: | 40 encrqance 

Lancaster, Pa. Annual meeting: S d 30 [7 

Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders 20 | 

(December 31, 1940): Preferred, 1,175; com- 10 

mon, 1,680. 0 33 

Capitalization: Funded debt...... ....None $2 

*Preferred stock 6% cum. $1 

Common stock (no par)..........386,585 shs ded. 


1933 ‘34 ‘35 ‘37 ‘39 
*Redeemable at $105 a share. 
Business: One of the largest American manufacturers of 

quality watches, making a complete line of both pocket and 

wrist watches. Products are sold under the trade names 

“Hamilton” and “Illinois.” Holds interest in electric clock 

business through stock in General Time Instruments Corp. 

Management: Experienced and well regarded in its field. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1940, $4.9 million; cash, $780,181. Working capital ratio: 3.4- 
to-1. Book value of common, $6.75 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments 1928-31. Sus- 
pended thereafter; accumulations cleared 1936. Varying com- 
mon dividends 1916-31, 1937 to date. No fixed rate. 

Outlook: Trends of public purchasing power provide the 
chief influence on sales and earnings. Curtailed foreign com- 
petition during war is a favorable factor. 

Comment: Common stock is a typical luxury-cycle equity, 
subject to wide price swings from year to year. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CMMON: 


Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total dends Price Range 


$0.22 None 
20 0.86 None 144%— 6% 
D$0.06 $0.14 $0.92 $0.99 1.99 N 2 —14 
0.26 0.60 1.05 0.84 2.75 $2.00 31 —17% 
D 0.06 0.08 0.60 0.61 1.23 1.15 21%—12 
D 0.10 0.08 0.83 0.80 1.61 1.25 18 —15 
0.07 0.20 0.64 0.90 1.81 1.2 17 —10% 
0.16 0.20 eee 70.75 —12% 
*Not available. To July 30, 1941. 
Pepsi-Cola Company 
Earnings and Price Range (PEP) 
375 
Data revised to July 30, 1941 300 Predecessor Co. 
225 PRICE RANGE 
t., 4 an ty, New York. 
Annual meeting: June 19. Number of ts) $4 
stockholders: Not reported. $3 
Capitalization: Funded debt.......... None 
<spital stock ($1 par)........ 1,913,815 shs 4 
1933 ‘35 °36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 1940 


Business: Manufactures and bottles a drink under the name 
Pepsi-Cola.” Also sells the syrup, bottle caps and labels to 
vome 415 bottlers in the United States and 95 in Canada, and 
.0 others in South and Central America, the West Indies, 
Africa and Asia. 

Management: Has been able to show progress in a highly 
competitive field. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1940, $2.9 million; cash, $2.4 million. Working capital 
ratio: 1.8-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $33.64 per share. 

Dividend Record: Irregular. Payment in 1936. Omitted 
1937-38. Resumed in 1939 on the $5 par stock. Initial pay- 
ment on present stock, $1 on July 25, 1941. 

Outlook: While aggressive merchandising will support the 
favorable trend of sales, profits will be importantly deter- 
mined by the management’s skill in offsetting sharply higher 
operating costs and taxes in a keenly competitive industry. 
These factors may restrict the future rate of growth. 

Comment: Recent capital changes have materially improved 
the marketability of the shares. Large part of present capi- 
talization issued in exchange for former Loft stock. 
*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE oF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 19 1937 19 39 1 1941 

Earned per share ............ $0.79 $1.11 $1.66 $2.54 $3.04 $1.00 
Price Range: 

§97 233 $365 §130% 

§17 100 §171 §{22 


*Earnings are adjusted to the number of shares now outstanding. Dividend pay- 
ments on the old shares amounted to $2 per share in 1936; $15 per share in 1939 
and $18 per share in 1940. An initial payment of $1 was made on present stock on 
July 25, 1941. tEstimated 1st quarter results. tYNot available. §Ranges for 1938-40 
are on the predecessor company’s stock. 1941 range is since listing on N.Y.S.E. 
(To July 30, 1941. 
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Data revised to July 30, 1941 eo gs and Price Range (TSW) 
Incorporated: 1940, Delaware, to acquire a 40 


PRICE RANGE 
New York company of the same name incor- 30 
porated in 1916. Business originally estab- 20 
lished in 1898. General office: Alliance, 10 


Ohio. Annual meeting: Third Monday in 0 
February at 14 Wall Street, New York City. 


EARNED PER SHARE 


od of stockholders (January 17, 1941: 0 
$1 
Capitalization: Funded debt..........None 
Capital stock (no par).......... 134,965 shs 1933 "34 '36 ‘37 ‘39 1940 


Business: Manufactures steel forgings and stamping forms, 
shapes made of various metals, and miscellaneous industrial 
appliances. About 65% of production goes to the automobile 
industry, 15% to the farm implement field and the remainder 
to oil and other lines. Forgings provide 75% of revenue. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 31, 
1940, $903,245; cash, $166,781. Working capital ratio: 3.4-to-1. 
Book value of stock, $18.04 per share. 

Dividend Record: Company and its predecessor have paid 
dividends 1917-1931, 1936-37 and 1940 to date. 

Outlook: Defense work has temporarily offset the adverse 
effects of increasing substitution of less expensive stamped 
and cast metal products for forgings, but this trend will doubt- 
less reassert itself after the war is over. 

Comment: Company’s unsatisfactory record and dubious 
long term prospects impair the position of the stock. 
“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 

ear’s 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price R 
owe $0.08 D$0.38 D$0.32 D$0.74 None 13%— 
1935..... —_ 0.41 0.16 DO. 0.0 0.41 None 6 —5 
_, 0.23 0.29 0.18 D0O.11 70.50 $0.50 22%—10% 
0.46 0.37 D002 D0.04 $0.67 0.60 275%— 5% 
1938 Saree D051 D046 D036 D012 D 1.45 None 12%— 4% 
. = 0.07 D 0.07 0.01 0.24 0.25 None 10%— 5% 
err 0.17 0.12 0.07 0.40 0.76 0.45 9%— 4% 
0.42 0.60 $0.30 t10%— 6% 


adjusted to present capitalization. After adjustments. {To July 30. 


United Fruit Company 


e Earnings and Price Range (UF) 


Data revised to July 30, 1941 


Incorporated: 1899, New Jersey. Main office: 
1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. Annual 
meeting: Third Wednesday in March at 15 
Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. Number 
of stockholders (January 4, 1941): 36,724. 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 
Capital stock (no par)........ 2,922,000 shs 


Business: The world’s largest grower and shipper of bananas, 
accounting for about two-thirds of total world demand. Also 
one of the largest Cuban sugar producers, and a grower and 
marketer of cacao, coconuts and miscellaneous tropical fruits. 
Owns and operates a sugar refinery in the United States, an 
international telegraph system, around 2,000 miles of railways 
and some 90 ships aggregating 415,000 tons. 

Management: Aggressive and efficient. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital December 31, 


1940, $21.2 million; cash, $14.2 million; U. S. Government se-. 


curities, $10.8 million. Working capital ratio: 2.5-to-1. Book 
value of capital stock, $53.03 a share. 

Dividend Record: Outstanding. Payments at varying rates 
in each year since incorporation. Present annual basis, $4. 

Outlook: Revenues from all important banana _ business 
fluctuate with consumers’ purchasing power. Always significant 
general freight and passenger business should assume added 
importance in line with nation’s policy of closer cooperation 
with Latin America, offsetting wartime loss of European 
business. 

Comment: Stock occupies a semi-investment status. 
*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Mar. 81 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
$0.55 $162 $1.48 $0.50 $4.15 $2.75 77 —59 
0.77 0.79 0.96 1.04 


3 
0.91 1.45 1.29 1,23 4.88 4.25 87 —66% 
1.17 1.44 0.89 0.58 4.08 4.00 86%—52 
0.87 1.04 0.45 1.19 3.55 3.00 67%—50 
1.21 1.78 1.03 0.85 4.87 4.00 95 —62% 
1.06 2.18 1.11 0.75 5.10 4.00 85%—60 
1.35 eee eee eee eee $3.00 t70%—60 


*Quarterly earnings are estimated after all charges but before Federal income taxes. 
(To July 30, 1941. 
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Another Use for 
Lowly Soybeans 


of defense needs fur ad- 
hesives, the Department of Agricul- 
ture is exploring the possibility of 
increasing commercial production of 
soybean protein by utilization of a 
process developed by their chemists. 
Objective is to obtain sufficient sup- 
plies of soybean protein to make up 
for growing shortages of casein, an 
adhesive necessary to defense indus- 
tries and for housing. 

Since casein is a milk derivative, 
its production is limited and is be- 
coming even more so by increased 
demand for milk in edible form. A 
factor in this situation is shipments 
under the Lease-Lend Act. It is 
estimated that 10,000 tons of soybean 
protein will be required annually on 
the basis of present needs to make up 
for casein shortages. This is three 
to four times the amount now being 
produced. 

Only one plant is now producing 
a refined soybean protein. This unit 
has made use of processes developed 
by the Department of Agriculture’s 
soybean laboratory. Two other com- 
panies have plans for building fac- 
tories; one, in fact, has already con- 
structed a pilot plant. 

In addition to its qualities as an 
equivalent for casein, new uses have 
been developed for soybean protein 
which are not in competition with 
casein. Besides, growth of both items 
is expected. Thus, when the defense 
emergency passes, expectations are 
that there will be room for both case- 
in and the increased supplies of soy- 
bean protein. 


Cotton Still King 


During 1940, four times as much 
cotton was used in the United States 
as wool, silk and rayon combined. 
Here are the figures (in pounds) : 
Cotton—3,964 million. Wool—411.1 
million.Silk—35.8 million. Rayon— 
487.5 million. 


Airports in U. S. 


Ve United States has about 2,300 
landing fields of all types. This was 
brought out in a recent address by 
Robert H. Hinckley, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 
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DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 


Company Rate riod able 
Allegheny Ludlum Stl. ....... 50c .. 
Q 
Allied Stores Q 
er. Can pf. Q 
Am. Home Products ........ 20¢e M 
Am. Rolling Mill........... 35e .. 
Am. Shipbuilding ......... $1.00 .. 
Am. Steel Foundries.......... Te << 
Anaconda Copper ...........-- 50c .. 
Anchor Hocking Glass....... 
Armour & Co. (Del.) 7% pf.$1.75 @Q 
25e .. 
Art Metal Works ............ Se .. 
Ationtie Refining Q 
Atlas Corporation ............ 23e .. 
T5e Q 
Baldwin Locomotive 7% pf..$1.05 8 
Bower Roller Bearing ...... ee 
Bunker Hill & Sullivan 
Caterpillar Tractor ......... 50c Q 
50c . 
Cons. Edison (N.Y.) .......-. 
Crane Co. 5% pf. .....0... $1.25 
Diamond Match ..........- 37%o 
El Paso Natural Gas......... 60c 
Engineers Pub. Serv. $6 pf..$1.50 
$1.25 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. ...... 50c 
Freeport Sulphur ............ 50c 
Fruehauf Trailer ............ 
Gen. Refractories 25¢ 


Gen, Telephone Corp. 
Gorham Mfg. Co. 


Do 
Hazel Atlas Glass 
Hollinger Cons. Gold 5e 
Indianapolis Water 5% pf...$1.25 


Inspiration Cons. Copper ..... 2 
Kresge Co. (3.B.) 
25¢ 
Liggett & Myers Tob. ......... $1 
$1 


Pe- Pay- 


©2000: : ©: ©©: ©:: ©: ©: ©: 


Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 
Record 


Company Rate riod able 
‘Louisiana Land & Exp........ 10c .. Sép. 15 Sep. 
McGraw-Hill Publishing ..... l5e .. Bep. 2 Aug. 19 
MelIntyre Pore. Mines, eee | Q Sep. 2 Aug. 
National Acme Co. .......... B0e .. Aug. 20 Aug. 6 
National City Lines ......... 25¢ Q Sep. 15 Aug. 30 
Q Nov. 1 Oct. ll 
National Lead Co. ........ l2%ce Q Sep. 30 Sep. 12 
$1.75 Q Sep. 15 Aug. 
$1.50 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 17 
Newport News Ship D. D..... 50c .. Sep. 2 Aug. 16 
$1.25 Q Nov. 1 16 
No. Amer. Aviation ........ T5e .. Aug. 20 Aug. 7 
Otis Elevator .. Sep. 20 Aug. 26 
Q Sep. 20 Aug. 2% 
Outboard Marine & -. Aug. 15 Aug. 4 
Penn Water & Power Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
$5 pf. Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Inc. Sep. ; Aug. 
‘0 pf. Q Oct. Sep. 1 
Rochester Gas & Elec. 
6 pf. Q Sep. 2 Aug. 14 
Do 6% pf Q Sep. 2 Aug. 14 
Do 5% pf. Q Sep. 2 Aug. 14 
Savage Arms Aug. 18 Aug. 
Scott Paper Q Sep. 15 Aug. 30 
Do $4.50 pf Q Nov. 1 Oct. 
Sherwin-Williams ............ Q Aug. 15 July 31 
Signode Steel Strap..... -. Aug. 6 Aug. 
Swift International ....... . Q Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
Tampa Electric ........... -45e .. Aug. 15 Aug. 
$1.75 Q Aug. 15 Aug. 1 
10 Aug. 26 
Fae. Goal & OB.... 10¢ Q Sep. 2 Aug. 11 
T5e .. Aug. 25 Aug. 15 
U. 8S. Playing Q 1 . 13 
Do 7% pf. $1. Q Aug. 20 Aug. 1 
Warren Foundry & Pipe. -.-50e .. Sep. 2 Aug. 15 
Youngstown Steel Door -- Sep. 15 Aug. 30 
Am. & Foreign Pwr. $6 pf...30c Sep. 15 Aug 
0 Sep. 15 Aug 
Armour (Ill.) $6 pr. pf...... $1.50 .. 3 . 10 
$1.75 .. Sep. 2 Aug. 16 
Gorham, Inc., $3 pf........... $2 .. Aug. 15 Aug. 1 
Int. Ry. Central Am. pf...$1.25 .. Aug.15 Aug. 5 
Kinney (G. BR.) $5 prior pf..$1 .. Aug. 22 Aug. 8 
Mich. Sugar 6% pf. ......... 30c .. Aug.12 Aug. 1 
Phoenix Hosiery pf. ....... 87%c .. Sep. 1 Aug. 19 
Extra 
Hollinger Cons. Gold ........ 5c .. Aug. 12 July 29 
Sherwin-Williams ........... 75c .. Aug.15 July 31 


CORPORATE EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK 


Anchor Hocking Glass............ 
Baldwin Locomotive .......-...++. 
Keystone Steel & Wire........... 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation....... 
Lehigh Portland Cement.......... 


Bendix 


yers (A. ° 
Nash-Kelvinator 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel.......... 
American Chicle 
American Home Products......... 
American Radiator 
American Rolling Mill............ 
American Seating 
American Steel Foundries ........ 
Anaconda Wire & Cable.......... 


Bridgeport Brass 
Brunswick-Balke Collender ........ 
Butler Brother® 
Campbell, Wyant & Cannon....... 
Castio (A. BM.) & CO... 
Central Foundry 
Clark: 
Cleveland Graphite Bronze......... 
Cluett, Peabody 
Consolidated Edison (N. Y.)....... 
Container Corp. 
Cutlor-Hammer 
Doehler Die Casting............- 
Ex-Cell-O Corp. 
Freeport Sulphur 
Generel 
General Railway Signal.......... 
General Steel Castings............ 


Goodrich (B. 


Houdaille Hershey ...........+.. 


Hygrade Sylvania 
Inspiration Copper 


International Business Machines.... 
International Salt 
Intertype COPD. 
Jones & Loughlin Steel........... 
Kimberly-Clark 
Lambert CO. 


Hanne A.) & CO... 
Hershey Chocolate 


. 


. 


Hudson Bay Mining.............. 


1941 1940 
12 Months to June 30 
$1.38 $1.30 


3.32 2.58 
9 Months to June 30 
4.52 2.70 


GOS 


POMP 


SOP WOO OHO 


9 


an An 
tomo 


~ 


Ss 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK 
Lion Oil Refining a 
Lone Star Cement...... 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Martin (Glenn L.) 
Mengel Company 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator .. 
Monsanto Chemical ............... 
National Acme ......... 
National Biscuit ....... 
National Cash Register... 
National Cylinder Gas....... aa 
National Distillers Products....... 
National Oil Products............. 
Noblitt-Sparks Industries . 
North American Aviation. 


woo 


Richmond Radiator 
Rustless Iron & Steel 
St. Joseph Lead...... 
Savage Arms ........... ae 
Simonds Saw & Steel.............. 
de 
Sutherland Paper ....... 
Texas Gulf Sulphur 
United Carr Fastener.............. 
Ss 


Westinghouse Air Brake........... 
Westvaco Chlorine Products........ 
West Virginia Coal & Coke........ 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube.... 


an 


SS 


McIntyre Porcupine Mines......... 1. 
Remington Rand 


6 
2 


1. 
0. 
y 


B—Class ‘“B’’ stock. 
D—Deficit. 
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1 1 Sep. 12 ae 
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id 4 Sep. 2 ee 
Sep. 15 Sep. 3 
Sep. 15 Sep. 2 
se Hamilton Watch ............25¢ Sep. 15 Aug. 29 Se 
Sep. 12 Aug. 15 
ed Harbison-Walker Ref. ......37%c Sep. 2 Aug. 12 ae 
rt. Oct. 20 Oct. 6 be 
Oct. 1 Sep. 12 ti 
Aug. 12 July 29 
Oct. 1 Sep. 12 ay 
us Sep. 2 Aug. 4 Raa 
Sep. 22 Sep. 5 hk 
Sep. 12 Aug. 29 Bes. 
K: Sep. 2 Aug. 15 
Sep. 2 Aug. 15 a 
nge Sep. 2 Aug. 15 * 
Hi Loblaw Groceterias A. & B....25c Sep. 2 Aug. 11 : 
0% 
51g 
4% 
5% 
4% 
6 Months to June 
2.26 1.55 
2.13 1.87 
6 Months te June 30 = 
3.22 
4.16 
$4 > 2.73 
$2 0.31 
1.97 37 
1.28 4 
nd Babcock & 
ts. 
an 
1, 
ok 
es 
$4, 
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ba Week Ended 1 k Ended 

Weeky Trade Indicators Weekly Car Loadings 

Miscellaneous 1 1940 Eastern District 1941 1 

tAuto Production (U.S.A.)...... 105,635 109,912 34,822 waltimore & Ohio ..........00. 73,462 65,859 58,278 

{Electrical Output (K.W.H.).... 3,184 3,163 2,761 Chesapeake & Ohio ........... 43,854 37,655 35,645 

§Steel Operations (% of Cap.).. 99. 97.9 90.4 Delaware & Hudson ........... 18,579 16,486 13,556 

Total Car Loadings (cars).... 897,399 899,370 718,038 Delaware, Lackaw’na & West’rn 19,744 17,649 15,689 

#Wholesale Commodity Price st 3,332 27,909 25,636 

| 93.0 92.6 77.4 Norfolk & Western ............ 1,466 29,068 25,361 

*+Crude Oil Output (bbls.)...... 3,870 3,676 3,690 New York, N. Haven & Hartford 29,552 26,166 21,441 

+Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)..... 86,945 87,920 89,937 New York Central ............. 9,747 91,358 79,647 

Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) 134,052 131,823 144,178 New York, Chicago & St. Louis 21,826 18,504 15,640 

July 19 July 12 July 20 6's ,807 133,656 114,811 

{Bank Clearings, New York City $3,399 $3,435 $2,949 Pere Marquette .........ssse0- 13,005 12,334 9,462 

{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 3,712 3,40 2,833 Wabash 18,645 17,108 13,645 

*;+Bitum. Coal Output (tons). 1,767 1,593 1,296 Western Maryland ............ 13,519 10,827 9,566 
Cotton Mill Activity Index.... 180.8 174.1 123.2 Southern District 
F.W. Index of Ind’l Production 155.2 151.7 121.2 PART Re ae ere 15,408 15,353 12,111 

*Daily average. 7000 omitted. tWard’s Reports. §As of Louisville & Nashville ......... 34,180 30,194 27,068 

the beginning of the following week. {000,000 omitted. Seaboard Air Line ............. 15,679 14,443 12,376 

#Journal of Commerce. xRevised. Southern Ry. System .......... 43,408 41,067 34,678 

Commodity Prices: July 30 July 23 July 31 Northwest District 

Steel Billets, Pitts. (per ton).. $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 Chicago & Great Western ..... 6,151 5,532 

Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton)... 20.00 20.00 18.50 Chic., Milwaukee, St. Paul& Pac. 34,032 32,531 26,295 

Copper, eee (per lb.)... 0.12 0.12 0.10% Chicago & North Western...... 43,906 42,296 37,443 

Hides, Light Native (per lb.).... 0.15 0.15 0.10% Stenison Topeka & Santa Fe... 33,599 35,885 27,387 

Gasoline, Dealer (per ae 0.0940 0.0940 0.0750 Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.. 30,128 27,402 24'216 

Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. (per bbl.) 1.11 1.11 0.96 Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 24.751 24.648 20°71 

Ww bushel 1.20% 1.19 0.93% , 
Theat (per bushel) ........-.- 0:90 4 0:89 % 0:82 Chicago & Eastern Illinois..... 6,027 5,421 

Corn (per 00348 Denver & Rio Grande Western. 6,877 5,904 

Sugar, Raw (per tb.).....------ Southern Pacific System....... 47,566 48,326 36,268 

Federal Reserve Reports July 23 July 16 July 24 36,774 21,937 

Member Banks, 101 Cities (000,000 omitted) , , 

ON $10,504 $10,523 $12,494 Southwestern District 

Total Commercial Loans ...... 6,011 5,988 4,462 Kansas City Southern ......... 4,941 4,897 

Total Brokers’ Loans .......... 461 505 411 Missouri-Kansas-Texas ........ 8,471 8,373 

Other loans for Securities...... 441 447 476 Missouri Pacific ............... 27,661 28,407 22,331 

U. S. Govt. Securities Held.... 14,593 14,506 11,871 St. Louis-San Francisco ........ 14,513 13,549 11,170 

Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 3,549 3,548 3,562 St. Louis-Southwestern ........ 5,545 5,303 

Total Net Demand Deposits.... 24,381 24,260 20,984 Texas & Pacific .........e2e0-. 8,287 8,055 

Total Time Deposits ae 5,414 5,416 5,314 

Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)...-.- 333 363 288 Note: Freight car loadings reflect current sectional business 

Reserve System : conditions. Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 

Reserve Credit Outstanding... 2,248 2,294 2,491 indication of earnings for the current month. (Compiled from 

Total Money in Circulation..... 9,634 9,645 7,854 Association of American Railroads figures.) 

Monthly INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION Monthly 

Indicators Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1935-39=100 Indicators 

ipbu n ‘ontracts : t 
Member ot 893 291 190 Monthly figures are those of the 115,097 61,716 
Total Tonnage ..... 6,795 1,528,000 Federal Reserve Board Index;- Production .....0000 82,674 79,064 

*4.3 *12.8 180 weekly extensions are based on 98,164 199,586 

‘Stocks on Hand (tons) 327,369 335,949 170|— Computations by The Financial Movement (tons) : 

Advertising Lineage: World. Shipments .......... 63,159 53,935 
Monthly Magazines... 513,719 553,555 160 66408: 62,236 48,213 
Women’s Magazines.. 406,504 426,049 Stocks on Hand...... 8,327 72,629 
Canadian Magazines.. 147,011 142,047 iv U._S. Refined Lead 

JUNE 150 Movement (tons) : 

tNew Financing ....... *$90.5 *$9.8 57,969 49,904 

Short Sales (shs.)..... 478,859 496,952 140 rrr 48,224 42,306 

Magazine Advertising: . Stocks on Hand...... 24,265 54,260 
National Weeklies— 130 Tire Activity (casings) : 

949,560 996,008 as *7.6 *6.8 

Trade Paper Ads (pages) : 120 *6.3 *5.1 
Industrial Magazines. 8,407 7,224 Stocks on Hand...... *7.1 *3.9 
Commercial Magazines 1,224 1,242 Fluid Milk Sales 
Class Magazines .... 673 647 110 aily Average (aqt.) *7.3 *6.5 

Automobile Retail Sales: V4 Glass Activity: 

Passenger Cars .... 442,158 350,871 100 late (sq. ft.) ..... *18.5 *9.8 
9,949 51,054 Newsprint (No. America) : 

Portland Cement Activity: 90 Production (tons) 387,262 430,367 
Production (bbls.) ..  *15.2 *12.5 we Stocks on Hand (tons) 177,963 198,112 
Shipments (bbls.) .. *16.9 *13.2 80 - Steel Ingot Output: 

Stocks on Hand(bbls.) *21.9 *19.8 Total (net tons). *6.8 

Structural Steel: Operating Rate .... 98.2% 

Bookings (tons) . 245,255 109,744 70 }—+- Military Plane Output. 1,476 
Shipments (tons) ... 184,095 119,087 Coal Shipments: 

Shoe Output (pairs)... %*40.0 *27.9 oon Anthracite (net tons) *4.5 

Cotton Activity: Foundry Equipment: 

Spindles Active (av.) *22.9 *21.9 50 Order Index ........ 281.1 164.9 
Lint Consumed (bales) 875,137 565,416 Aviation Passenger Miles *129.4 *101.2 

i ,787 r uiment Orders: 

Refrigerators ........ 351,613 305.943 1941 $ Freight Cars ....... 29,799 
Ranges and Stoves... 68,628 33,403 Passenger Cars ..... 8 
*Million. +Corporate new issues only, excluding refunding. {At first of month. §Not available, figures were not compiled 

in 1940. 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 


STOCK Vol. of Sales —————-CHARACTER OF TRADING——————- 
30 


1841 Industrials RRs Utilities 
July 

128.59 30.35 18.65 
26. 128.06 29.92 18.52 
26. 128.70 30.07 18.59 
28. 130.06 30.55 18.69 
29. 129.19 30.57 18.57 
30. 128.95 30.52 18.55 


N.Y.S.E. Issues No. of No. of Total Un- New New 
jake (Shares) Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows 
43.51 623,740 791 297 283 211 75 0 
43.23 811,630 754 249 291 214 64 q 
43.44 362,180 582 309 117 156 49 2 
43.93 938,350 817 530 123 164 128 0 
43.70 962,710 835 264 337 234 92 1 
43.63 745,690 795 242 313 240 50 3 


Average Value of 
40 Bond Sales 

Bonds N.Y.S.E. 
91.60 7,320,000 
91.46 6,870,000 
91.45 2,730,000 
91.42 7,000,000 
91.48 8,430,000 
91.47 6,710,000 
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m10-Year Earnings and Dividend Record of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


This is Part 15 of a series which will cover all common there are three basic types of issue: (1) business 
stocks listed en the New York Stock Exchange. When cycle stocks; (2) stable income issues; and (3) long 
considering the showing of any individual stock in the term trend stocks. (Any stocks for which 1940 earnings 
10-year average columns, it should be recognized that are not yet available will be presented in a later issue.) 


— VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE— 


(PART 15) 
Common Stock: 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
Northwest Airlines ....... Earnings —- £$0.55 £$0.60 fD$0.21 £$1.28 
Dividend Kaveie sated 0.30 0.28 None None None 
Norwalk Tire & Rubber... Earnings... .i$0. i$0. 44 iso. 21 iD$0.11 iD$0.40 iD0.06 19.16 10.40 10.74 iD0.41 
Dividend....N None None None None None None None None None 
Norwich Pharmacal Earnings.... 0. 0.79 0.85 0.99 0.90 1.16 1.01 0.89 0.98 0.95 
Dividend.... 0. 0.62% 0.62% 0.71% 0.80 1.15 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Earnings....D1. 0.58 D0.54 0.32 0.33 0.70 1.31 0.25 10.10 1.02 
Dividend.... 0. 0.50 None 0.45 0.15 0.60 1.00 0.20 None 0.45 
O!.ver Farm Equipment... Earnings... .D9. D8.52 D6.50 D5.56 D1.77 4.24 6.44 0.18 1.27 2.56 
Dividend.... None None None None None None None None None 
0: nibus Corporation Earnings.... 0. 0.47 0.82 D0.04 0.51 D0.09 1.74 1.72 1.72 1.36 
Dividend.... None None None None None 1.80 1.30 1.20 1.20 
-oenheim, Collins Earnings gD0.55 gD2.58 gD1.49 2£D2.96 gbD0.08 g0.99 gD0.42 ¢D0.99 gD0.77 
Dividend.... 2. 0.25 None None None None 0.50 None None None 
s Elevator Earnings.... 2. D0.04 D1.43 D1.00 0.36 0.82 1.60 0.76 1.18 1.19 
Dividend.... 2. Pee | 0.70 0.60 0.60 0.75 1.40 0.60 0.90 1.00 
‘is Steel Earnings... .D2. D4.32 D2.75 D0.29 1.69 1.30 1.72 D2.17 D0.59 D0.04 
Dividend.... None None None None None None None None None 
tboard Marine & Mfg... Earnings 1936 i2.29 13.17 i2.44 13.52 i4.44 
Dividend 2.50 1.85 2.15 2.25 
tlet Company ........... Earnings... .a4. 7 alk 34 a3.90 a4.45 a6.00 a4.74 a0.61 a5.28 a5.74 
Dividend 4, 4.00 2.50 2.75 2.00 5.00 3.25 3.50 3.75 
ens-Illinois Glass FEarnings.... 1. 0.81 2.43 2.71 3.29 3.80 3.51 2.02 3.17 2.71 
Dividend.... 1. 1.00 1.25 1.62% 2.00 3.00 3.25 1.50 2.00 
cific Amer, Fisheries....Earnings....D1. D2.53 1.51 *v1.08 b1.42 b1.82 b2.04 bD2.68 b0.22 
Dividend.... None None None 0.25 0.75 2.15 0.45 None 
cific Coast Company.... Earnings A D5.81 D10.16 D16.23 D5.29 D2.39 D1.19 D5.34 D0.83 
Dividend.... None None None None None None None None 
ecific Finance Earnings ; 0.22 0.47 0.81 3.05 3.58 2.81 1.61 1.35 
Dividend.... 0. 0.54 0.40 0.2 0.75 3.80 a “a 1.20 1.20 
Pocific Gas & Electric..... Earnings.... 2. - 2.10 1.48 1.52 2.10 2.55 2.48 2.84 
Dividend.... 2. 2.00 1.8714 1.50 1.50 1.50 2.00 2.00 
Pacific Lighting .......... Earnings.... 3. 3.03 3.28 2.72 4.35 3.88 4.18 3.60 
Dividend.... 3. 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.55 2.70 3.00 3.00 
Earnings... .D9. D7.69 2.54 D1.32 D1.16 2.41 D6.39 2.00 
Dividend.... None None 0.50 None 1.00 None None 
Pacific Tel. & Tel Earnings.... 7. 6.26 5.06 5.33 6.55 8.49 7 : 7.87 
Dividend.... 7. 7.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 7.00 : x 7.25 
Pacific Tin Cons........... Earnings... 7D0.10 70.02 70.12 70.13 70.24 70. 0.47 
Dividend... .! None None None None 70.13 r0. 0.15 
Pacific Western Oil Earnings D0.18 D0.01 0.63 0.66 1.58 ad 0.81 
Dividend... None 0.25 0.40 0.25 0.65 i A “0.40 
Packard Motor Car Earnings... .D0. D0.45 0.007 D0.49 0.22 0.47 0.04 
Dividend.... 0. None None None None 0.45 None None 


Pan-Amer. Airways Earnings , 0.68 0.71 0.85 0.93 0.70 0.03 1.46 
Dividend....N None None 0.25 0.50 0.80 1.00 None 


Pan-Amer. Petrol. & Tr... Earnings.... 0. 0.17 D0.28 D0.18 0.10 0.52 ‘ 0.08 1.10 
Dividend.... 0. 1.45 0.20 None None 0.60 i None 0.25 
Panhandle Producing & Ref.. Earnings 3. D2.46 D1.86 D1.66 D0.81 0.10 Lg 0.08 0.01 
Dividend....N None None None None None None None 
Paraffine Companies ...... Earnings.... f3. £0.85 £0.83 £4.24 13.10 £4.57 [5.2 ’ £2.80 
— Dividend... 3.75. 0.50 0.50 2.00 2.00 2.75 2.25 
Paramount Pictures Earnings Receivership———_ 0.79 1.18 $5 0.63 
Dividend.... 1.62 None None N N 0.15 
Earnings....D1.40 D2.01 1.34 1.00 1.07 1.90 2.39 
Dividend....None None None None None 0.50 5 N None 
Park Utah Cons. Mines.... Earnings... .D0.23 D0.07 D0.04 D0.04 D0.06 D0.003 13 D0.07 D0.006 
Dividend....None None None None None None Me f None None 
Park, Davis Earnings.... 1.46 1.20 1.31 1.80 1.81 1.88 a 1.77 1.89 
Dividend... 1.65 1.30 1:00 1:30 2:10 1.75 1:70 1.80 
Parker Rust Proof Earnings.... 1.52 0.88 1.37 1.70 2.21 2.51 2.25 1.33 2.22 
Dividend.... 0.88 0.50 0.88 1.01 123 2.324 ; 1.00 2.00 
Parmel Transportation... Earnings... .D1.58 D3.88 D2.97 D0.43 0.21 0.47 D0.36 D0.26 § 
oaeeat Dividend....None None None None None None f None None None pe 
Pattee Earnings... .D0.78 DO0.29 0.57 D0.24 0.07 0.22 0.04 0.64 0.67 
_ Dividend....None None None None None None f None None 0.30 aa 
Patino Mines Earnings...§D0.31 §D0.20 §0.73 §0.28 §0.10 §0.36 $0.28 0.21 5 
Dividend....None None None None None 0.60 1.00 


Penick & Ford Earnings... 2.51 2.29 3.70 3.80 2.85 3.52 . 3.09 3.95 j 
Dividend.... 1.50 2:00 3.00 3.00 3.00 375 3.00 4.00 300 375 


2.78 
Earnings.... 3.13 1.57 5.51 6.29 6.08 7.36 52 5.40 6.48 5.91 


Dividend.... 2.40 2.10 1.20 4.40 3.75 7.25 4.25 5.00 5.00 409 


Penn. Coal & Coke Earnings... . D1.76 D1.67 D1.10 0.11 0.47 D0.17 D1.69 D0.57 DO. 
~ Dividend....None None None None None None } None None en — 
Penn.-Dixie Cement Earnings... .D5.69 D6.85 D6.31 D3.85 D4.11 D2.74 2.05 D1.90 D1.22 D0.43 D3.52 
Dividend....None None None None None None None None None None 
Penn. Glass Sand.......... Earnings.... Not D0.84 D0.20 0.20 0.77 1.00 F 0.81 1.18 1.98 
Dividend....available None None None None 0.50 t 0.50 0.75 1.00 
Pennsylvania R.R. Earnings ‘ 1.46 1.43 1.81 2.94 i 0.84 2.43 3.51 
Dividend.... 3. 0.50 0.50 1.00 0.50 2.00 . . 0.50 1.00 1.50 
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Fiscal years end: a—12 mos. to Jan. 31. b-—-12 mos. to Feb. 28. f—12 mos. to g—12 mos. to July 31. i—12 mos. to Sept. 30. 


Jun 
ws. to Feb. 28, 1935. D—Deficit. *—Change in fiscal year. t—Yukon Pac. Gold 1931 Me "1933 and Yukon Pac. Mining 1934 to 1938. 
ny; excludes Bolivian currency. -#Befdre depreciation and/or depletion. 
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§—In sterling 


Average 
$0.33 
0.12 
0.13 
None 
0.85 
0.36 
D1.75 
None 
0.88 
0.55 
D0.65 
0.55 
D0.83 
3.17 
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THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, . Business and 
Defense Leaders Predict Rationing Along With 
ome New RFC Head ttee Of Synthetic 


| 


Price Crisis Looms 
Hendersan Battle 


Rubber Output 


Flour Mills’ | Wage-and- 


INTERESTED IN FINANCIAL ADVERTISING 


These two factors emphasize the value are covered by competent writers for the 
of The Christian Science Monitor as a Monitor’s financial pages. 
medium for financial advertising: 2. Monitor readers are in the ‘“execu- 
1. Monitor readers comprise one of the _ tive” class. Having higher-than-average 
country’s best-informed newspaper audi- incomes, their interest in financial adver- 
ences. An exclusive staff of Monitor writers _ tising may be readily translated into defi- 
at home and abroad tell them the real facts nite purchases. 
underlying important events, interpreting Ask for complete information at the 
them free of sensational coloring. Wall nearest Monitor office, or telephone and 
Street and other sources of financial news a representative will gladly call. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


A DAILY NEWSPAPER FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society 
One, Norway Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
New York Office: 500 Fifth Avenue 


OTHER BRANCH OFFICES: Chicago, Detroit, Miami, St. Louis, Kansas City, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 
London, Paris, Geneva, Sydney 


50,000,000 
$50,000, 701,253 Shares 
The Firestone Tire & Rubber Compa The Connecticut Light and Power Company 
This canouncement is under ne cireumsances te be construed as an offer of there securities for sale or securities. 
such bering 
New leaves May 27, 1941 
Union Electric Co f Missouri 
nion mpany oO issour! 
This le not an Offering tus. The offer of these 
published on of are by means of the Offering Prospectus. Thie 
wohach on merits of 
$131,064,000 
‘ladelphia Bonds 
City of Philadelphia | American Viscose Corporation 
Offer of Bond Exchange 228.480 
the holders of cortein of Shares umulative Preferred Stock 
The City of Philadelphia hao tenting 1947 are by the Ci 5% Cur fe 
which are options! Tq] conditions set forth in the said Plan, the opportunity te cechange sue 1,568,000 Shares Common Stock 
principal amount of with Drexel & Co. and 
ne City has red into a undin f 
acting om bel of and constituted ror tne purpose of effecting Theve securities do not represent new Anancing on the part of the Corporation; the C 
th is made throu ugh the ‘members of said Group bereis not ony of the proceeds from the sale thereof. 
‘ursuant thereto this The Proterred Stock te redeema 
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